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SPAIN AND CHILI. 


ties long Circular in which the Spanish Mmuster of 
ForeieN Arras attempts to justify the action of his 
Government towards Chili, and the more recent note to the 
same effect addressed to the Ambassador of Spain at Paris, 
leave no other impression than that Senor pe Casrro’s case 
was so hopelessly bad that no explanation of the mode in 
which he regarded it could make any difference. There 
really is no reason whatever why Spain should have gone 
to war with Chili, except that Marshal O’Doxxewt happened 
to become Prime Minister in the early part of the past 
summer. Such grievances as Spain had against Chili were of 
the most trifling character. The Spanish flag had been insulted 
more than a year ago; or, as the Chilians say,a mob had thought 
of insulting it, but were restrained by the wiser of their 
number. A Chilian journal had written about Spain in the 
usual amiable style of colonial free-talking, and the Chilian 
Government had allowed this audacious periodical to go on 
existing. The Chilians were known to have sympathized 
with Peru when it was the turn of the Peruvians to 
suffer from the high-handed proceedings of their common 
Mother-country ; and the Chilian Government had not only 
allowed, in one instance, some of their subjects to enlist on 
board a Peruvian vessel in time of peace, but had declared 
coal a contraband of war, which happened to inconvenience 
Spain more than Peru. These different matters were brought 
to the notice of the Chilian Government by the representative 
of Spain, M. ‘Tavira, and the whole matter was pleasantly and 
comfortably settled in May last, and M. Tavira,on behalf 
of Spain, expressed himself perfectly satisfied—of which 
fact the Chilians, having a reasonable fear of the un- 
certainties of Spanish diplomacy, prudently invited the 
diplomatic body to take cognizance. Nothing more would 
have been ever heard of this absurd quarrel with 
Chili only that, very unfortunately for Chili, the Ministry 
in Spain was changed before the report of M. Tavira was 
received at home. Marshal O’DonneLL immediately deter- 
mined to disavow the emissary of his predecessor, and sent 
out Admiral Paresa to repudiate utterly the engagements of 
M. Tavira, and to demand that the Spanish flag should be 
saluted, and that a document should be drawn up and signed 


by the Chilian authorities, in which it should be acknowledged 


that the demands of Spain had been ewig just. Senor pe 
Castro takes especial pride in remarking that Spain was so 
generous as not to ask for any money. Now that a quarrel 
has actually broken out, she is not so moderate ; and Admiral 
Paresa has been instructed to screw out of the Chilians an 
indemnity for such losses as this buccaneering squadron of 
Spanish ships may have at any time sustained through 
the fault of the Chilians—the chief of these being, it may be 
presumed, the high price they had to pay for coals while 
off the Chincha Islands. Admiral Paresa took care to 
make his demands with that offensiveness which he rightly 
judged. would be most gratifying to bis employers. He 
chose the anniversary of Chilian independence to inform 
the Chilians that the demands of Spain were renewed, and 


must be immediately satisfied. The diplomatic body remon- 


strated, but they could not induce the Admiral to proceed more 
temperately. In fact, he was sent there to quarrel, and he 


was not to be argued out of the quarrel he had set his heart on. 


He evidently enjoyed his task, and, in announcing to his men 


.that the time for action had come, he invited them to consider 


the present contest as only a continuance of the great struggle 
which Spain waged for so many years with her American 
colonies, and which has left so much bitterness on both sides. 
Spain and her Admiral have behaved as badly as possible 
to Chili, but it is not quite so clear that they have behaved 
badly to neutrals. The Admiral immediately instituted a 


blockade, and the time he gave neutrals to clear out was, per- 


haps, inconveniently short, But he warned off neutral yesscls 


that were approaching the coast; and, in the single instance 
where he is said to have captured an English vessel, the shi 
had only been transferred the day before to the English clerk 
of a Chilian employer, and the Admiral, before appropriating 
the vessel, is stated to have offered to refer to the English 
Chargé d’Affaires at Santiago the question of her real owner- 
ship. The number of blockading vessels is indeed very small 
in proportion to the length of the coast; but this does not 
make it certain that the blockade is not reasonably effective. 
In a country like Chili, where there are scarcely any roads, 
and where industry is only carried on at a few detached 
points, the whole commerce of the country is practically 
carried on at a very few ports. A vessel might run 
into other ports, but her cargo would be almost value- 
less there; she must get into Valparaiso or Coquimbo, or 
some other harbour having communication with the in- 
terior, or she has her run for no purpose; and so a block- 
ade may be effective although it is only on a few. points 
in a long line of coast that any watch is kept. The Admiral 
has also conceded such privileges to foreigners, and has been so 
anxious to treat them well, that he has given offence to the 
Chilians; and therefore no neutral Power, so far as we know, 
has any ground of complaint as to the mode in which the war 
has hitherto been conducted. If neutrals interfere, they can 
only interfere on the ground that the occasion of the quarrel was 
so frivolous, and that the demands of Spain are so monstrously 
unjust, as to entitle other nations to stop the war, asa disgrace to 
civilization. But, in the first place, M. pe Castro asserts that in 
August last he sent a Circular to the diplomatic representatives 
of Spain, instructing them to inform the Governments to 
which they were accredited that Spain was not content with 
the proceedings of M.. Tavira, and was going to insist on 
Chili giving her satisfaction. If this is so, there is some show 
of reason in contending that the neutrals, being thus informed 
beforehand, must be taken by their silence and agar: | 
to have declared themselves indifferent to the course whic 
Spain intended to pursue. And, in the next place, as we have 
done things in our time quite as violent and outrageous as the 
conduct of Spain to Chili, we ought to be tender in our 
judgment of Spain, and anxious to deal gently with a country 
that is not going much beyond the example we have set. 

No people appear to have been more astonished at the 
news of the breaking out of the war with Chili than the 
Spaniards themselves. They had evidently no more notion 
that they were at war with Chili than we have now 
whether we are or are not at war with the rebels, as 
they are vaguely called, whom the Captain of the Bulldog 
was pleased to attack lately. There is, of course, this dif- 
ference, that this war with Chili was ordered by the Spanish 
Government, and has been | of by them. 
They have no fault whatever to find with Admiral Panrsa., 
He has done exactly what they wished him todo. Techni- 
cally, therefore, the Spaniards are bound by the acts of their 
Government; but, as a matter of fact, they had nothing what- 
ever to do with these acts, and are not at all disposed to 
approve of them. If their national pride were chafed, and the 
dictation of a great Power were threatened, then their spirit 
would soon grow hot, and they would consider the national 
honour concerned in the prosecution of the war. Although 
we could not consider the private feelings and private in- 
terests of Spaniards if we had a clear duty before us, and if we 
were indisputably bound to force Spain to make a peace that 
it would be sure to think dishonourable because it would be 
compulsory, yet, when we have only to consider what would 
be best for ail parties and for the civilized world, we may look 
at the probable effects of using threatening language, and may 
hesitate to use it if those effects seem very bad. There is every 
reason, both for the sake of Chili and of Spain, why the speedy 
restoration of is highly desirable. A few months of 
war might easily throw back Chili for years, as it is in a 


great measure by the assistance of foreigners that the resources 
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of the Republic are being developed; and it would be very 
much to be regretted that, when at last there seems some 
slight pros of affairs in Spain going on better than 
they have done lately, the elements of new discord should 
be again introduced, and the national mind again taught 
to ‘feed itself on its insane jealousies and vague projects of 
aggrandisement. What it may be hoped both sides would 
be willing to accept is a friendly offer of mediation. Spain 
will of course say that she alone is the judge of what is due 
to her own honour. But it may be possible to induce her 
to believe, and to induce the Chilians to allow her to believe, 
that the expressions of the offending journal were only used 
in a Pickwickian sense. If the two nations then saluted each 
other’s flag, and Chili behaved generously and gave Spain a 
few tons of coal, this ridiculous squabble would be at end, 
and diplomatists might disguise, under a comfortable cloud of 
fine writing and unmitigated praise of every one, how very 
‘little there had really been for the mediators to settle. 


MINISTERIAL PROSPECTS. 


ie Lord RussExt intends to propose no more changes in the 
British Constitution than he has made in his own Ministry, 
his bitterest enemies will scarcely accuse him of revolutionary 
designs. He succeeded to the command of a Cabinet of quiet- 
ists. The hush of popular expectation, and a month’s delay, 
have ended in the innocent sacrifice of Mr. Hurr and of Sir 
Rozert Pret. The former gentleman’s curious awkwardness 
in denouncing publicly the officials with whom he was 
deputed privately to negotiate had rendered his retirement 
a matter of convenience. Sir MRoserr’s dismissal has 
deprived Ireland of a Chief Secretary who, in the lan- 
age of SHAKSPEARE, may be said to have been a “ bully- 
“ boy ” after her own heart. Sir Rozert’s political exploits 
have not been as yet considerable, but the story of the 
Tamworth butcher, the Dublin banker, and the challenge of 
the fire-eating O’DonocnuE are episodes on which any Celtic 
‘statesman might look back with gratification and triumph; 
and as Sir Ropert Pret has been born on the wrong side 
of the Channel, and has not lived in the happy days of 
‘the fair of Donnybrook, more could not reasonably have 
been expected of him. He has been recalled from his 
post too soon to permit of his carrying off in personal 
conflict the spolia opima of any Fenian chief; but if 
‘Mr. SrepHens, or any other H Centre, will step down 
‘to Tamworth at the next general election, the misfor- 
tune might possibly be remedied. The substitution of 
Mr. Cuicnester Fortescue seems to imply that the Govern- 
ment, with respect to their Irish policy, intend to rely in the 
coming Session rather upon measures than upon men. Part 
of the programme of the Liberal party is, or is ordinarily sup- 
sed to be, some sort of inquiry into, or modification of, the 
position of the Established Irish Church. After some years of 
compulsory dishonesty it is desirable that a Liberal Cabinet 
should fly its true colours, in order that Englishmen may 
understand what it is that they are likely to be asked 
to sanction or to disapprove. If Lord Russet. is wise, 
he will defer to the growing wish on the.part of the public 
—whether Conservative or Liberal—for plain speaking and 
plain sailing ; and the choice of Mr. Fortescue is a symptom 
that Sir Carrns and Mr. Wuiresive had better begin 
to furbish up their Protestant thunderbolts. It would be 
ridiculous to assert that Mr. Cuicnester Fortescue is a 
heaven-born Secretary ; but his opinions on Irish topics are 
believed to be liberal and tolerant, and it may turn out that 
he has a genius for receiving, and conversing affably with, 
deputations. Sir Rosert will probably remain first 
favourite amongst the drivers of the Dublin jaunting-cars, but 
Mr. Fortescue is less likely to provoke or prolong a personal 
controversy with the irritable clergy of the sister Church. 
No fault can be found with Mr. GoscHen’s nomination to 
the place left vacant by Mr. Hutr. But, on the other hand, 
not much significance is to be attached to the appoint- 
ment. It is possibly true, as Mr, NewbreGatTe observes, 
that Mr. Goscuen belongs to what may be called the 
broader section of the Liberals; but his promotion 
is due rather to his own ability, and to his position as 
first member for thé City, than to any notoriety he has 
achieved pronounced Liberal partisans. He has 
no reason to sorry that he has been withdrawn for 
the present from the Danegy ur of ruining his nascent pres- 
tige by any independent indiscretions; and, from a proba- 
tionary discipline of routine, he may hope hereafter to emerge 
into the noonday glare of office. Mr. Forster’s acceptance ot 
Lord Russeu’s offer is far more full of meaning. His Brad- 


ford speech must be regarded as a personal undertaking to 


join no Government that would not pledge itself to a serious 
scheme of Reform. If Lord Russet were weak enough to try 
to stave off a Parliamentary crisis by some measure that 
rests on no better principle than Whig love of office, and 
means nothing more than that Lord Russet desires to 
quarrel neither with Liberals nor Tories, Mr. Forster’s repu- 
tation would not escape unscathed from the general and 
certain shipwreck of the Government. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not remarkable that Mr. Lowe should remain 
unplaced. He, by this time, has doubtless begun to regret 
that he ever penned the speech which last spring, in common 
with many of his countrymen, he considered so brilliant 
and creditable. Valuable as he might be to the Ministry, 
it would not perhaps be easy to find a place for him 
where he would have no opportunity of irritating school- 
masters or clergymen or religious societies. India, which is 
panting to be freed from the incubus of Sir CuarLes Woop, 
seems closed to him by the fact that India has missionaries. 
But for the existence of chaplains on board Her Mavesty’s ships 
—about whom it is true that no one much cares—the Admiralty 
might have occupied, if not wearied, hisindefatigable industry ; 
and in the midst of a general upturning of naval abuses he 
might, as a relaxation, have been permitted by a grateful 
House of Commons to worry even an occasional navy 
chaplain or two. They might have been tossed to him once 
a fortnight, as the Christians under the Roman Empire were 
tossed to the lions. All this, however, is made difficult, if 
not impossible, by the offence which Mr. Lowe openly gave 
last Session to the Liberal flag. Virtue in politics is so rare 
that it ought, for the sake of moral grandeur, to be allowed occa- 
sionally to be its own reward; and Mr. Lowe, whose conscience 
is so tender, should be the last man to complain if the sacrifice 
which he has made for principle turns out to be a solid one. 
Lord Russet appears resolved to avoid, as far as possible, 
any general dismissal of the Incapables. Sir Grorce Grey, 
though deficient in firmness and in energy, is to a certain ex- 
tent popular in the House of Commons; and Lord Dz Grey, 
though not without his failings, labours honestly and with be- 
coming industry at hisdepartment. But Sir Cuartes Woop has 
no right to a Cabinet seat, except the right of long user; and 
prescription is scarcely a sufficient excuse for established inef- 
ficiency. The debating force of the present Government will 
probably be found, during the next Session, weaker than is 
desirable. Mr. Guapstone is a host in himself, but he pro- 
vokes and excites as many enemies as he defeats, and in the 
first week of the Session he will probably succeed in offending 
mortally half a dozen old county members and all the young 
Conservative newcomers. Sir RounpeLtt Pamer, but for his 
superior health and the advantage which an official position 
lends to a debate, might pair off contentedly with Sir Hueu 
Cairns. The newly-fledged officials, Mr. Forster and Mr. 
GoscuEN, are undeniably something gained in speaking power ; 
but it is not to be expected that subordinates fresh to office 
will be able, except on rare and great occasions, to travel much 
beyond the limits of their own business, and Under-Secretaries, 
as a rule, are rather tolerated than welcomed in debate. Lord 
Srantey can scarcely be considered for the future a reliable 
party debater; and indeed, with the exception of Mr. Disrakxt, 
General Pret, Lord Cransorne, and Mr. (Mr. 
Sermour Firzgeratp being at present lost to the ranks), 
the Conservatives have nothing formidable to oppose to the 
Ministerial garrison ; but these four statesmen are all potent 
in attack, and it is to be recollected that Mr. Lower, Mr. 
Horsman, Mr. Briaut, and (if he regain his seat) Mr. Berna 
OsBoRNE, are outsiders dangerous to the peace of a 
Cabinet from which they are excluded. Upon the whole, 
it will be clearly for the interest of the Cabinet to trust 
rather to the Liberal party at large than to their own 
Ministerial strength. Deprived of the support of inde- 
pendent Liberal members, they would soon fall victims to a 
numerous and organized Opposition, and would not have even 
made friends of the Mammon of Unrighteousness who might 
be so useful to them at any future conferences at Willis’s 
Rooms. If the advantage of a party is worthy of serious 
consideration, it will not probably be eee Liberal 
tacticians and whips that, unless Lord Russet falls with a 
rogramme in his hand, he will not soon return to power. 
The death of Lord Patmerston can scarcely be said to have 
disorganized a party which that Minister never took the 
trouble to compose; but the Liberal has at present as 
little unity of purpose as if it had been confounded by the 
irreparable loss of a great leader with a whole quiver-full of 
projects and ideas. Unless it is able to gather itself into some- 
thing like form, and to hoist something like a common flag, 
should it be driven into the cold exile of Opposition its exclu- 
sion from power may be longer than the two or three years 
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which are popularly and unceremoniously assigned as the 
tenure of any future Tory Cabinet. Mr. Bricut and the 
Manchester party may again, upon an emergency, consent to 
assist an old Premier into the saddle which he has lost, but 
they are not likely again to bestir themselves for the noble 
end of restoring his train of intimates. A timely and a vigorous 
reconstruction of the Ministry might be of some avail; but the 
next time the famous sibyl comes to the door of the GLADSTONE- 
Russet Cabinet, she will not be satisfied with the simple sacri- 
fice of Sir Cuartes Woop. It is true that Mr. Brieut, upon 
Thursday, proclaimed his satisfaction with the composition of 
the present Ministry. It may be, however, that the interests 
of Mr. Bricut and of the Ministry on this point are not iden- 
tical. The Manchester party naturally regard a too powerful 
Cabinet as suspiciously as France regards the idea of a strong 
and united Italy. The weaker the protegé the more omnipotent 
ordinarily is the patron; and Mr. Bricut would prefer a 
Cabinet so feeble as to be compelled to take its orders from 
below the gangway. The interests, on the other hand, both 
of the country and of the Liberal party, require that Lord 
RussE.t should try the best possible combination. Ifhe has tried 
and failed, it is his misfortune, not his fault; but if he has not 
tried at all, the sooner he sets about it the better for himself. 


JAMAICA. 


HE latest intelligence from Jamaica is, like the preceding 
accounts, unsatisfactory, and not wholly intelligible. 
The insurrection is completely suppressed, and yet, if the 
statements of the Governor are literally accurate, it may be 
doubted whether there has been any insurrection to suppress. 
The so-called rebellion still consists in the attack on the 
Court-house at Morant Bay, In which about twenty principal 
inhabitants of the district were killed by an angry mob. If 
the atrocious boasts of the Colonial newspapers could be 
believed, 1,050 negroes—a number considerably exceeding 
that of the participators in the affray—had been hanged or 
shot in revenge for the outrage in a single parish ; and on the 
same authority it is announced that “over 2,000 will have 
“paid the penalty of their vile attempt to exterminate 
“the white and coloured races of the island.” In pri- 
vate life, it is not unusual to meet with a braggart who 
falsely attributes to himself exploits which would have been 
highly discreditable to him if they had really been performed; 
and it may be hoped that the bloodthirsty journalists of Jamaica 
commit murder principally on paper. Unfortunately, a report 
of a certain Captain Forp, who commands an irregular troop at 
St. Thomas-in-the-East, sounds more authentic. The Govern- 
ment is to blame in allowing such a person to exercise powers 
which ought to be entrusted even to regular soldiers only in 
extreme emergency. This Captain Forp talks of hanging 
and shooting with the loosest indifference, and he even 
boasts of a theft, by one of the soldiers, of Gorpon’s coat 
and waistcoat. ‘ We quarter on the enemy,” he says, 
“as much as possible—small stock, turkeys, &c., we take 
“ad libitum”; the enemy being the great majority of 
the population of Jamaica. The black troops “ are 
“more successful than ours in catching horses; nearly 
“all of them are mounted. They shot about 160 people 
“on their march from Port Antonio to Manchineal, 
“ hanged seven in Manchineal, and shot three on their way 
“here. ‘This is a picture of martial law. The soldiers 
“ enjoy it, the inhabitants have to dread if.” If Forp escapes 
hanging, except on full proof that he is a shameless liar, there 
is no justice in Jamaica. The picture which he draws of 
martial law is indeed instructive. If the Manchester meeting 
had not been in too great a hurry, the materials for indignant 
eloquence would have been abundantly provided. 
Nevertheless it is fortunate that the country is not at present 


. governed by public meetings. The wisest men are wiser 


when they are not addressing a sympathetic audience, and 
those who have a passion for making speeches and passing 
resolutions are seldom pre-eminently wise. The Mayor of 
Manchester, on taking the chair at a meeting on the subject 
of the disturbances in Jamaica, properly expressed a con- 
ventional hope that the discussion would be of an impartial 
character, and that it would tend to elicit the truth; but a 
meeting which is all of one mind can scarcely be called 
impartial, and on questions of fact the best way of eliciting 
the truth is to obtain full and'authentic information, and not 
to adopt on imperfect evidence premature conclusions. A 
memorial to the Government which was voted by the meeting 
is open to little objection, except as far as it refers to certain 
alleged causes of supposed discontent among the coloured 
people of Jamaica. 

the officers in command of the troops justify a suspicion that 
undue severity has been used, and, if the civil and military 


he reports of the Governor and of | the 


authorities have done themselves injustice, they may perhaps 
clear their characters by fuller and more lucid explanations. 
The request of the Manchester memorialists that a Commission 
of inquiry should be appointed will probably not be con- 
ceded. It is the duty of the Government, and more 
particularly of the Secrerary for the Covonigs, to invés- 
tigate the conduct of the local administration, and it would be 
a dereliction of duty to refer to any Commission the question 
whether the means ee for the suppression of a revolt or 
riot were just and legal. If the promoters of the meeting had 
desired to elicit, and not to anticipate, the truth, they would 
have adopted the simple course of waiting for the next West 
Indian mail. The evidence against the Governor of Jamaica 
has been almost exclusively supplied by himself, and the 
paradox of unconscious self-accusation possibly admits of ex- 
planation. Many persons of languid imagination are habitu- 
ally incapable of distinguishing between their own familiar 
knowledge of special subjects and the unavoidable ignorance 
which it is their business to dispel. The Governor of 
JAMAICA made so bad a case for himself, that it was reasonable 
to suppose that he might have a defence in reserve; and his 
evident belief, which is shared by both Houses of the Colonial 
Legislature, that his conduct had been highly meritorious, 
may probably have been founded on reasons which he 
forgot to explain. Only two years ago, the same political 
section which was represented at the Manchester meeting was 
seized with a sudden fit of indignation against a diplomatic 
agent and a naval officer who had burnt a town in Japait. 
To rouse popular sympathy, the disaster of Kagosima was 
illustrated by the supposed conflagration of Birmingham or 
Bradford, and the Government was loudly required to disavow 
and to pre the authors of a revolting act of cruelty. Less 
excitable persons remarked that the Admiral and the Minister 
could not have intended to furnish grounds for their own con- 
demnation, and that their reports implied a calm conviction 
that they had performed a highly meritorious act. On further 
inquiry, it appeared that Kagosima was built of paper, that it 
had been deserted by the inhabitants before it was accidentally 
set on fire, and that in a few weeks all the damage which had 
been inflicted would be repaired. The agitation at once 
collapsed ; and as the measures of the Admiral were approved 
by the Government, it may be fairly assumed that Kagosima 
was not the scene of an atrocious crime. The rigorous pro- 
ceedings of the authorities in Jamaica cannot be similarly 
explained away; but additional proof of the existence of a 
conspiracy and of the guilt of the victims might place the con- 
duct of the Governor and his colleagues in a different aspect. 
Mr. Jacos Brieut, lately an unsuccessful candidate for the 
representation of Manchester, displayed all the zeal of an 
intolerant partisan. As the meeting was ye to act on 
fragmentary information, its leaders might have been ex- 
ee to accept in all its parts a statement which was 
ighly favourable to their own opinions. It could 
only be known at Manchester that the negroes of Morant Bay 
had attacked the Court-house, and that, after a contest with a 
few civilians and volunteers, they had put to death, with or 
without additional acts of barbarity, all the defenders of the 
building. ‘To politicians of Mr. Jacos Bricut’s school, every 
rebel is a hero or a victim, and a guardian of order, even when 
he acts in self-defence, is guilty of lawless violence. As Mr. 
Bricat professed no exclusive knowledge of the course of 
events at Morant Bay, his version of the story must be con- 
sidered as the mere reflection of his own extravagant pre- 
judices. As he informed the meeting, “A few volunteers 
“ fired upon a large crowd, and as the crowd outnumbered the 
“ volunteers, nothing was more likely than that their firing 
“ should be overwhelmed. The volunteers retreated into the 
“ Court-house, where they were attacked; the Court-house 
“ was set on fire ; and in their efforts to escape, the mob killed 
“ sixteen or eighteen persons, and injured a number of 
“ others.” Mr. Jacos Bricur evidently wishes his hearers to 
believe that an imprudent volley by the volun- 
teers provoked the mob to violence; but the retreat into 
the Court-house, as well as the original discharge of 
firearms, is due to his own invention. The crimes com- 
mitted by the negroes have been described in exaggerated 
language, but there can be no doubt that the assault on the 
Court-house and the slaughter of the little garrison were an 
outbreak of savage against the whites. It is right that 
official misconduct should be denounced, but it argues culpable 
levity to disregard the dangers to which the Jamaica planters 
may be exposed by public apologies for negro outrages. 
en Mr. Jacop Bricut asserts that “ twenty volunteers 
“were employed to fire on six hundred people,” he supplies 
insurgents with a fictitious excuse which had not been 
devised on the spot. If Gorpon was wrongfully executed, 
the Governor will have to answer for the deed; but it is 
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not to be assumed that the alleged ringleader of the rebellion 
was a faultless character. To Mr. Jacos Bricurt real or even 
imputed disaffection is apparently a sufficient proof of merit. 
Although he probably knows little or nothing of Gorpon’s 
history, he boldly iecees that “if there were fifty such men 
“ there might be a Government in Jamaica.” Mr. Bricut 
apparently wavers between the adoption and the rejection of 
Mr. Eyre’s statement that Gorpon was a traitor. If the 
charge is capable of proof, the sympathies of a portion at 
least of the Manchester meeting must have been alienated 
from the culprit, and, on the other hand, a loyal subject 
would not have attracted Mr. Bricut’s admiration. It now 
appears that Gorpon was really guilty of exciting political 
agitation among the inhabitants of Morant Bay, who after- 
wards attacked the Court-house. The language of his pub- 
lished appeal is, as is usual with demagogues, vague and 
general, but his meaning may in some degree be inferred from 
the result of his exhortations. There is no doubt that the 
Governor and the white population fully believed in his guilt, 
and perhaps Mr. Jacos Bricut would be in some degree 
disappointed if their suspicions were shown to be erroneous. 
The speech of the Governor to the House of Assembly, and 
the subsequent addresses voted in reply, indicate an unhesi- 
tating belief,in the existence of a conspiracy, and in the neces- 
sity of the measures of suppression which had been adopted. 
It remains for the Imperial Government and for the country to 
review his conduct, but it is rigkt to wait before a final 
judgment is pronounced. 

Although rewards or censures of civil and military func- 
tionaries can only be distributed by the Government, there is 
reason for a searching inquiry into the social and political 
condition of Jamaica. Mr. Jacop Bricut’s remedy for 
existing evils is, of course, an extension of the suffrage, “ so 
“ that those men who had been so much trampled on, and in 
“ whose way so many difficulties had been placed, should 
“ have a greater control in the Parliament by sending mem- 
“ bers of their own class to sit there.” As the English West 
Indies are at present the only part of the world in which 
negroes are placed on a footing of political equality with 
white men, the concession of predominant influence to the 
inferior race seems not to be urgently necessary. A 
black Parliament would have the power of still further 
depressing the industry which is already encumbered 
with sufficient impediments. The importation of foreign 
labourers would cease, and it is not unlikely that the 
white residents would gradually be pushed out of the 
island. Philanthropists ought to inquire into the condition 
of Hayti before they encourage the establishment in the 
neighbouring countries of unmixed negro communities. In 
Jamaica there is already a coloured middle-class of traders, 
who are also politicians, while Hayti has never succeeded in 
emerging from barbarism. The more refined and select Eng- 
lish Baptists repudiate their theoretical converts in Jamaica ; 
but travellers report that the Christianity of Hayti is fast 
relapsing into heathenism. No English Government would 
deliberately discourage the efforts of the Jamaica proprietors 
to retain their position in the island, and to retrieve a portion 
of their heavy losses; and it may be hoped that no fantastic 
theory of equal justice will deprive’ the white inhabi- 
tants of security for person and property. It may 
perhaps be necessary to increase the powers of the 
Governor, as the representative of the Crown may be 
expected to be impartial, and the memory of the late dis- 
turbances will for a considerable time aggravate the reciprocal 
distrust of the whites and of the coloured population. The 
conspiracy may have been really formed, though the Governor 
has forgotten to furnish evidence of his statements, and 
his high character for humanity and courage entitle him to a 
suspension of judgment. The punishments which are said to 
have been inflicted on the innocent and the guilty can scarcely 
admit of apology, but it is possible that they have been over- 
stated by complacent reporters. 


MR. BRIGHT ON REFORM. 


. exposition of his views which Mr. Bricut has de- 
livered at Blackburn derives a peculiar importance both 
from the political position of the speaker and from the 
critical time at which his speech has been spoken. It con- 
tains at once a manifesto of political views and something 
which partakes of the character of a defiance and a lure 
to the Ministry. Mr. Brieut not only lets them know 
that he expects them to risk their fate on a Reform Bill, 
but that, it they wish for his support, they must go cer-~ 
tain lengths, and must give their Bill a certain colour. 
The particular length on which he has fixed is a Bill of not 
“ less dimensions or less value than the Bill introduced and 


“withdrawn in 1860.” The colour of the Bill is sufficientl 
indicated by the assertion that it must be free from “ tricks,” 
and from all “ childish” schemes for representing minorities. 
It is undoubtedly one of the main difficulties of the Ministry 
that they will have to quarrel with Mr. Bricur if they 
disappoint him; and yet that which he recommends will be 
received with suspicion, if not distaste, by a large body 
both in Parliament and the country, because of the tone in 
which it is recommended, and because it is Mr. Bricut who 
recommends it. He has always infused into the discussion of 
Reform the extreme degree of bitterness of which it is sus- 
ceptible; and if on the present occasion he has not 
opened his vitriol bottle, even his simulated moderation 
may be suspicious. He has all along made Reform a class 
question, and in so doing has both misrepresented facts 
and calumniated the class he hates, Throughout all his 
agitation for an alteration of the franchise, he has preserved 
the attitude of a man who witnesses a gigantic wrong 
against which he solemnly protests. He has offered himself 
as the champion of a down-trodden multitude, sacrificed to 
the caprices and pleasures of a triumphant upper class. 
It is true that in this way he has given an interest to his 
speeches which they would not otherwise have had. For 
he has made them thrill with the vibrations of an intense 
personal feeling. He has a love for democracy such as 
Italians, while Austria reigned over Italy, had for freedom. 
He hates those who stand in the way of democracy, as 
Italians hated the foreigners who overran their country. And 
having, as the Italians had, the gift of expressing this strong 
unreasoning feeling in delicate, beautiful, and almost poetical 
language, he feels the pleasure of an artist in exercising the 
craft of which he is a master, at the same time that he gives 
utterance to the passionate thoughts that stir him. And a 
few years ago his countrymen listened to him with much 
more eagerness than they do now. They still like, 
as much as they ever did, to have strong political feeling 
exhibited in a commanding form, and they readily allow 
that time has only matured the vigour, the nervousness, and 
the imaginative refinement of one of the greatest of English 
orators. But discussion and reflection have convinced them 
that a new Reform Bill is not kept back by the 
hatred of one class towards another, and that democracy is 
neither an angel nor a fiend, but an arrangement of society very 
good in some places and at some times, and very bad in other 
places and at other times. There is, too, a sentiment natural 
to all Englishmen, that they do not like being bullied. They 
are willing to redress grievances that are proved to their satis- 
faction, and sometimes, for peace sake, are willing to rédress 
grievances that seem to them for the most part imaginary. 
But they do not like a man who denounces lamentaiiog * 1 
woe upon a wicked nation that will not at once redress wig’ h« 
chooses to picture as a grievance, and redress it in iyre- 
cise mode that he chooses to prescribe. The result 6) Ar. 
Briaut’s speeches on Reform is to make thousands of jople 
hostile to Reform who would otherwise be slightly and languidly 
favourable to it; and whatever may be the effect that he has 
now produced, or seemed to produce, at Blackburn, the Ministry 
will, a week hence, find that it has exactly the same problem to 
meet as before, except that Mr. Brient has made it a little 
more necessary to face it and a little more difficult to solve it. 
Reformers who speak as Mr. Forster spoke at Bradford go 
much nearer the mark at which they aim. He also took it for 
granted that the présent Ministry would bring ina Reform Bill, 
but he dwelt on the great difficulties they would have to encounter. 
The Bill that could be practically got through the House of 
Commons would be thought to fall short of what the working- 
classes would get some day; but if the promoters of Reform 
were moderate, courteous, and temperate, they would have a 
fair chance of carrying a measure that would repay a great 
effort to pass it. ‘This is the only tone that Reformers should 
adopt, if they wish to succeed. As there is no agitation on the 
part of the working-classes for a Reform Bill, no measure of any 
importance can be carried unless that large mass of fuirly good 
judges who wish to treat political questions in a liberal spirit, 
but not foolishly or blindly, is convinced that Reform is 
a good thing. ‘The country will have to consider dispassion- 
ately the arguments for Reform, and they are neither few nor 
slight. In the first place, the present Ministry will be in a 
great fix if it does not propose a Reform Bill; for its hold on 
the Liberal party is derived from the general impression that a 
new leaf in the history of that party has been turned—thut 
Lord Russe. has done resting and being thankful, and is now 
going to run forward, as he once said, higher than the top of 
the hill. This may bea very weighty argument with those who 
are attached to a particular Ministry, but it is of the feeblest 
possible force with impartial and disinterested judges. The 
object of a Reform Bill is not to keep a particular 
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in office; it is to benefit the country; and if 
it would not benefit the country, it would be paying far too 
dearly for the pleasure of having Lord Russet in office for a 
year or two, to spoil the English Constitution for ever. A 
much stronger argument for Reform is that it would not spoil, 
but strengthen, the Constitution, by admitting more persons 
whose business it would be to uphold it. | Mr. Lowe's fallacy, 
that the only end of representation is to get a good Govern- 
ment, has fortunately not been adopted by any party in the 
House or in the country. It is the essence of a free Consti- 
tution that it should give effect to the convictions of those who 
are represented, and this—and not merely that the measures 
passed under a free Constitution are good—is its justification. 
‘When the Emperor ordered Free-trade to exist in France, in 
spite of the opinions of the nation, Free-trade was as good in 
itself for France as if France had wished for it; but the supe- 
riority enjoyed by England in the adoption of Free-trade lay 
in the fact that here it was adopted because the majority 
of the nation wished for it. It may be true too that, 
if the working-classes had a reasonable share in the 
representation, there would be an advantageous difference 
in the tone of the House of Commons and in the direction 
of legislation. In a country where so large a portion of the 
lower classes suffers terrible privations, and is condemned to 
an existence that the rich do not think much of, because they 
shudder to contemplate it, and because individuals cannot 
alter it, it is far too hazardous to say that something would 
not be gained if the wishes and wants of poor men were 
brought before Parliament more directly and forcibly than 
they are now. And lastly, the strongest argument of all for 
Retorm is, that the electoral system which we have now is an 
exceedingly faulty one. The smaller boroughs are a nuisance, 
a scandal, and a disgrace to the coun The traditions 
that have lingered on through them, and the anxiety of rival 
millionaires to get hold of them, demoralize and degrade that 
«lass of the population which, but for this evil influence, is just 
beginning to struggle into respectability. There is also far 
too much political power deposited now with a class that is 
as little worthy of it as any class that could be found. The 
petty tradesmen, who have the balance of political power so 
rgely in their hands, are about the worst judges of the fitness 
of a candidate that exist. Either their one idea is a ten- 
pound note, or it is to insist on some wretched political or 
theological crotchet that has fixed itself in their bewildered 
heads. It is only on the plea that something worse must 
happen if a change were made, that so objectionable a political 
armingement can be defended. 

No doubt there are great difficulties in the way of admit- 
tin +” ¢ working-classes, for there are so very many of them, 
«.' it is so hard to draw any line which shall test who among 
tum are, and who are not, fit to vote. But if the Ministry 
# pts to deal with Reform at all, it must face this difficulty. 
7. ill be very natural for them to try not to face this difficulty, 
but to shirk it; and there are plenty of foolish advisers who 
will exhort them either to propose a measure that it is sup- 
posed will be generally acceptable because it will be nugatory, 
or else to invent some shift for escaping from the question alto- 
gether. When the deputation from Bradford, appointed at 
the meeting which Mr. Forster addressed, was received by 
Lord Russett, he cautiously said that no Bill could suc- 
ceed unless it had been maturely planned, and was based 
on well-ascertained facts, This might have meant nothing, 
or it might have meant that the Government will 
not propose a Reform Bill in the coming Session, but will 
announce that they will prepare one before the beginning of 
the Session of 1867. If so, there is no objection, so long as 
the delay does not alienate their supporters; and it is for them 
to decide whether, without anything beyond the mere promise 
oi a Bill, Mr. Giapstone is likely to keep his party toge- 
ther in the Commons. But the words used by Lord 
Russet might almost have been supposed to mean that the 
Government would assent to a scheme like that of Lord 
Excuo for a Royal Commission, only that to assent to such a 
scheme would be obviously disastrous to the reputation of the 
Government. Unless a Commission not only collects facts, 
but reports and comments on them, it will do no more than 
a few clerks could do, or have done; and if a Government 
left it to a Commission to suggest a Reform Bill, it 
would have abdicated its proper functions. It would 
be no longer a Government that governed, and the 
contempt of the country would soon place it at the mercy 
of its opponents. And the danger is equally great if the 
Government, from sheer fear of all kinds of opposition, 
brought in a merely delusive and nugatory Bill. No one 
wants a mere reduction in the existing franchise. . A little 
lower standard, a franchise of g/. or 8/., or something of that 


sort, instead of 10/., in boroughs, and of 20/. or 30/. in coun- 
ties instead of s5ol., with everything else left untouched, is 
exactly the kind of petty babyish scheme that comes from 
weak Ministers driven to despair. This is not the kind of 
measure which, as Mr. Forster says, would reward a great 
effort. Let us have something worth having, and worth 
arguing or fighting for; or let us go on a little longer as we 
are, and try to forget the iniquities which, when the smaller 
boroughs are handsomely contested, startle and dismay us, 


AMERICA, 


HE elections in several of the American Northern States 
prove that the old Democratic party is still paralysed by 

the unpopularity which it incurred during the war. In New 
York the Republicans obtained large majorities, except in two 
or three city districts, where the lowest class of Irish is still 
attracted by the professed sympathy of the Democrats for the 
cause of the Fenians. New Jersey, which lately rejected the 
constitutional amendment for the abolition of slavery, has, for 
the first time, returned Republican candidates by small 
majorities, and in the West the strength of the dominant party 
appears to have increased since the re-election of Mr. Lincoiy. 
It is not impossible that the Democrats, after controlling the 
policy of the Union for thirty or forty years, may, like the 
Federalists and their successors, the Whigs, be compelled 
to abandon their distinctive title. If, however, they retain 
their organization, they may console themselves for their 
defeat at the polling-booths by a reasonable confidence that 
their policy, which is at present that of the nation in general, 
will be practically adopted. The State clections possess in 
themselves no more practical importance than the appoint- 
ment of town-councillors and mayors in England. Even the 
Secretary of State for New York exercises no political power, 
and it happened that there have been few elections 
of members of Congress. The annual contest is understood 
to be a mere trial of strength, and the Democrats have been 
forced to admit that peace has not yet produced a reaction. 
If the struggle had lain between the green and blue factions 
of the Roman circus, it could scarcely have been more 
entirely unconnected with any practical issue, and even with 
any difference of opinion. Both parties proclaimed their un- 
qualified confidence in the PresipENnt, and their satisfaction 
that he cordially shared their own peculiar convictions. The 
Republicans, indeed, in some instances, thought it desirable to 
demand the trial and execution of the Confederate Presinent, 
but, in most of the constituencies, the tendency of feeling was 
so doubtfu: that the popular orators confined themselves to 
the subject of Southern reconstruction. The little episodes 
of personal calumny were probably devised by the professional 
managers of elections. In former times, it was a matter of 
course that a hostile candidate should be denounced as a 
swindler ; but, since the war, it is easier, and more plausible, 
to assert that he is a traitor. General Stocum, as the Demo- 
cratic nominee for the office of Secretary of State, was 
perhaps accused of stealing cotton only because he had served 
with credit in the war, so that he could scarcely be repre- 
sented as a supporter of rebellion. On the whole, as the 
Captain of Knockdunder said, the election was as harmonious 
as could be expected, considering that one party was clamouring 
for the Democrats and the other shouting for the Republicans. 
“The upshot of the whole was, ‘Gop save M‘CatLum Morr,’” 
or, in the present case, unlimited confidence in the Presipent. 
The internal divisions of the successful party will probably 
become more apparent now that the victors have leisure to 
quarrel among themselves. Neither the Radicals nor the 
moderate Republicans could afford to publish their differences 
before the State elections, but the meeting -of Congress will 
necessarily test the sincerity of many vague professions. Re- 
presentatives and Senators from nearly all the Southern States 
will produce their credentials at the opening of the Session, 
and it will be necessary to determine the validity of their 
claims. The Conventions and Legislatures of the States will, 
with few exceptions, have complied with the requisition of the 
PRESIDENT, by ae the ordinance of secession invalid, by 
repudiating the Conf debt, and by adopting the con- 
stitutional amendment. The moderate Republicans announce 
their intention of concurring in the policy of the Presipent, 
while the section of the party which is represented by Mr. 
Sumver and Mr. Witson demand further securities for the 
liberated It is surprising to foreigners that great im- 
portance should be attached to the decision of the Clerk of the 
late House of Representatives. It is the duty of this functionary, 
whose term of office has already, for all other purposes, expired, 
to receive the credentials of members before the House pro- 
ceeds to organize itself by the choice of a Speaker.” It might 
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be supposed that the administrative duty of seeing that the 
certificates of election are properly framed and signed would 
not enable a subordinate officer to exercise any discretion ; 
but it is the American custom to allow public servants to 
interpret their own powers, especially when they express the 

inions of a majority. The extreme Republicans announce 
that the Clerk of the late House will dispute the title of the 
Southern members, and that their own wing of the party will 
consequently be strong enough to choose a Speaker, and 
definitively to refuse the admission of the obnoxious representa- 
tives. The constitutional provision by which either House 
determines the qualifications of its own members was cer- 
tainly not intended to involve the right of disfranchising any 
sovereign State; but as the Senate and the House are 
not bound to publish the grounds of their decision, their 
rejection of Southern members would be subject to no 
a The Clerk of the House is promised re-election to 
his office if he plays into the hands of the Radicals, 
a direct interest in exceeding his 
proper functions. If he confines himself to the discharge of 
his obvious duty, the moderate Republicans, in concert with 
the Democrats of the North and the South, will have the 
power of determining the question in accordance with the 
views of the Presipent. In this event, the whole controversy 
as to the reconstruction of the Union would be terminated in 
the simplest manner. 

The eagerness of both parties in the late contest to appro- 
priate the credit of the Presmpent’s liberal policy implies the 
general wish of the community to efface all traces of the civil 
war. The agitation in favour of negro suffrage has entirely 
ceased, and there appears to be no remaining point of differ- 
ence which is worth a struggle. The power of Congress, 
although it is absolute within its proper limits, extends only to 
the Federal relations of the Southern States. The exceptional 
legislation of the war was obviously inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution, and if the judges of the Supreme Court do their 
duty, oaths and other arbi tests will be declared to be 
as invalid as if they had purported to apply to the election 
of members of the English House of Commons. If the Go- 
vernor of a State certifies that a Representative has been elected 
to Congress by the constituency which returns the most 
popular local Assembly, Congress is, except in time of 
revolution, or in case of a disputed return, debarred 
from inquiring into the circumstances of the election. If 
it thinks fit to transcend its functions, the State may suffer 
exclusion from the enjoyment of Federal privileges, but in 
its internal organization it remains free and self-sufficing. 
The military commanders who still exercise a partial control 
over the State authorities are appointed and recalled, not by 
Congress, but by the Executive, If the Presipenr is satisfied 
that Alabama or South Carolina has returned with unreserved 
loyalty to the Union, he will proceed to withdraw the 
Federal garrisons without consulting the Senate or the House 
of Representatives. In the full possession of judicial and ad- 
ministrative independence, any State may well afford to wait 
until Congress has discovered its own incomplete condition 
is principally injurious to itself. ‘The Hungarians have found 
their advantage in refusing to send members to an irregular 
Parliament; and if the South were compulsorily reduced to a 
similar condition, the remaining States would ultimately be 
compelled to sue forsa perfect reunion. 

The not less interesting decision of the fate of Mr. JEFFERSON 
Davis also rests with the Present. The delay which has taken 
place has been favourable to the cause of justice and mercy, 
and hitherto the American Government and people may fairly 
boast of their humanity to vanquished opponents. Not a 
single life has been sacrificed on pretence of treason ; for, if the 
assassins of Mr. Lixcotn and the keeper of the prison at 
Andersonville were justly condemned, their crimes fully 
deserved capital punishment. There is, nevertheless, reason 
to believe that the Presipent intends to bring Mr. Davis to 
trial, if only for the purpose of obtaining a judicial decision 
that, in levying war against the United States, he was guilty. 
of treason; or, in other words, that secession was illegal. 
the Confederate States had lawfully detached themselves from 
the Union, the Presipent of their choice was not a traitor to 
the United States, but a foreign enemy. The Court which 
tries the case will practically, as in other cases omitted 
from previous legislation, virtually enact the law which it 
will be its duty to declare. Although few lawyers will ven- 
ture to express a confident opinion on the subject, the Supreme 
Court will probably decide against the validity of the 
secession ordinances, and it will ay ape rule that every 
Confederate functionary committed technical crime of 
treason. It will remain for a jury to give effect by its verdict 
to the ruling of the Court; and it appears that the trial must 


take place in the State of Virginia, where no jury indi 

ge will find Mr. Davis guilty. Even yyy | 
Military Courts had not gone by, the judgment of a tribunal 
of officers would possess neither moral nor legal authority. If 
by any means Mr. Jerrerson Davis is convicted of treason, 
the hope that the Prestpent will exercise his prerogative of 


pardon is generally entertained. There is some advantage in | 


proving that a beaten enemy was in the wrong, but it is 
useless to kill him. Mr. Jounson’s intentions as to foreign 
and domestic policy will be very shortly learned from his 
Message to Congress, and the document will be expected 
with interest in Europe. Mr. Lincoun’s last Message was 
conciliatory in spirit, and profoundly serious, and even melan- 
choly, in tone. His successor will be entitled to express his 
satisfaction in the restoration of peace, and he may, in perfect 
consistency with his recent policy, discountenance all attempts 
to prolong civil dissension. 


' THE DIVORCE COURT. 
y teens other things which the present season brings with 
it is a daily flood of dirty literature. The Divorce Court 
is open, and it need not be added that the tide of obscene 
revelations is rising. The Jupce-Orpinary observed last 
week, in summing 7 the particularly nasty case of BroaDwoop 
v. Broapwoop and the Duke of St. ALBans, that “ when this 
“ Court was established there were many who thought it 
“ would be a great evil, and that there are many who think 
“ so still. And there are others who know the great relief 
“that it affords. But, whatever people may think on that 
“ point, everybody must be agreed that the disclosures of 
“ immorality, the grossness of conversation, and the other 
“ incidents connected with the evidence which this Court has 
“ unfortunately day by day to receive, is in itself a public 
“ evil.” When such an admission as this is made from the 
Bench, coupled though it is with an acknowledgement of the 
necessity of that publicity which produces results so de- 
plorable, a heavy obligation is laid upon those who can, if they 
choose, mitigate this frightful evil. Upon the daily newspapers 
rests the duty of preserving, as far as they can, public morality 
from unnecessary assault. Much to their credit, most of the 
London newspapers have taken the hint, which we have 
repeatedly urged, of publishing an ted edition of 
those Annals of the Demi-monde and Hints to Intriguers which 
the Divorce Court supplies in such fetid luxuriance. One 
paper, however, which it is superfluous to name, recog- 
nises its opportunity, and purveys in profusion those dirty 
wares with which its competitors decline to soil their columns. 
Depraved tastes are sure to find in one daily journal full re- 
ports of all that correspondence reeking of the brothel and of 
the arts of the Traviata, by which virtue is undermined or 
sensuality attracted. But the publication of the proceedings 
of the Divorce Court is the least evil which we have to 
face. The advocates of the new law are beginning to 
express a hesitating doubt whether, after all, the facility 
of divorce, imported a few years ago into English law, 
is right, and whether the recent Act has not done more harm 
than good. It is only on this ground that the change can 
now be canvassed. The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number is the sole standard by which legislation on this 
subject can be measured. The question is, is relief from 
the occasional hardship inflicted by the old law not too 
dearly purchased by the relaxation of the marriage law in 
the eyes of manded people generally? Is this evil imminent 
or actual ?—~and how are we to ascertain the relative amount 
of the old special hardship and the new general evil? It isa 
very easy thing to draw sensation pictures on either side. 
A husband consigned for life to a constrained and hateful 
celibacy because he has had the misfortune to link 
his chances of happiness with a profligate partner, is 
easy to conceive, because it is true to experience. And 
the conclusion that he ought to put her away, and begin life 
under new auspices, recommends itself by its simplicity, if it 
did but stand alone. And, on the other hand, it is equally 
easy to argue that private convenience must yield to public 
utility ; and if it were found that on the whole it is better 
that here and there an innocent wife or husband should suffer 
than that it should habitually present itself as a possibility to 
married people that they could, by an act of sin, get rid 
of their chains, this argument would be conclusive. But how 
are we to ascertain where the derance lies, and in what 
way the general good is best secured? It is clearly impossible 
to do so; all that is left for us is, from time to time, to note 
such cases as throw light on this important problem of social 
morality. 
It is only for such a reason that we take up this last cirty 
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case of the Broapwoop experiences of married life; though, in | “ loose young female, to every vice under the sun,” 
doing so, we must observe, in limine, that it helps us little | to bring dukes to her we must be allowed to say 
to a conclusion either way. It would be nonsense to argue | that this is rather like—what we are told by the Times 
the question whether divorce should be allowed or forbidden | it is not——“ presenting vice in attractive colours.” The 
on the authority of a case in which the marriage was that | question is, whether to the female mind ducal lovers, opera- 
of a fool and a “fast and very loose young female.” Mr. | boxes, furnished houses, Richmond fétes, trips to Paris, Derby 
and Mrs. Winpnam and Mr. and Mrs. Broapwoop prove | dinners, are or are not attractive, even at the cost of an outlay 
nothing. The great social ae tae is how far the i- | in what is called female virtue, and a considerable invest- 
bilities of getting quit of other are or are not likely | ment in acquiring powers of smutty letter-writing. Just as to 
to suggest to some Mr. or Mrs. Naccteton whether a collu- | the prentice and errand-boy mind we know that the history of 
sive intrigue would or would not help them. The adventures | Jack SHepparD and Biveskin, though with the gallows as the 
of Mrs. Broapwoop throw no light on this question. But | moral tag,is not, as a matter of fact, deterrent and repulsive, so 
those adventures, now that we know them, tell us something; | we fear that the up-to-any-thing experiences of Mary Snort, 
although neither we nor the world are a bit better or wiser for | though shehas come to Broapwoopand Sir James WiLDz at last, 
the knowledge. They tell us that, had it not been for Mr. | will rather make our possible Pamelas, or possible Traviatas, 
Broapwoon’s extreme imbecility in keeping, and allowing it | envious than alarmed. After all, Mrs. Broapwoop has not 
to be known that he kept, a mistress, he would have been | much to complain of; and the Traviata has made no bad thing 
freed from his congenial partner, who, after all, only carried | of it. o>. by the merest accident, she would have had the 
on as a wife the life which she had lived as a/| control of the interest of 40,000/. so long as she could have 
spinster. Mr. Broapwoop failed in his suit because, though | maintained her on a silly husband. Young damsels who 
it was as clear as noon-day to the Court that his wife was | are pining at shoebinding and seven shillings a week will 
an adulteress, he also was an adulterer. That is to say, | perhaps be mistaken if they think they can catch a Broapwoop 
he did not, according to the proverbial phraseology of Doctors’ | at their first Haymarket stroll, or can hook a Duke at the 
Commons, come into Court with clean hands. We are not so | first cast of an indecent letter; but it seems, by what the 
sure that the policy of this excellent maxim might not with | newspapers tell us, they will learn the profitable lesson 
some advantage be extended. Ifa man marries a woman | that the like of Broapwoops and Beauctercs are to be found 
of “fast and very loose” character, like this “Louisa | for the looking for. If crime always brought misery with 
‘“« BeresrorD,” it might reasonably be held by the Court to be | it, the more we know about crime the better; but what is 
a sufficient bar to any claim to be sian from her, | to be dreaded is that the misery of Mary Snort, even when 
however bad her married life might be. The dog re- | she has come down to Mrs. Broapwoop and her Park Street 
turns to his vomit, and the married courtesan returns to | adventures, will not be estimated, by those to whom we wish to 
the freedoms of the unmarried life. A rule of this sort | point the tale, as such very intolerable misery after all. And 
would have spared us the numerous Winpmam cases and | even as to His Grace-of Sr. Atnans—though the students 
Broapwoop cases. As the matter stands, of course, substan- | of English history may smile at the odd fact that the 
tial justice has been done. The poor fool Broapwoop cannot | descendant of Nett Gwynne has come to some grief 
marry again, which, considering his tastes and manners, is so | under the auspices of a lady who singularly recalls the free- 
far a gain to the unfortunate maid or widow whom he might | tongued foundress of his race—there will be a good many 
have selected. But then he is released from any claims | young gentlemen who, like Mercury in the Homeric story, 
arising from his wife’s extravagance. Mrs. Broapwoop must | would, after all, change places with Mars, even though at the 
be Mrs. Broapwoop to the end of the chapter; but, | cost of the laughter which was awarded to his ill-luck in 
being also adjudged to be an adulteress, she is penniless, and | being found out; for the sin of the matter is not much more 
at thirty-five has only the slender chances of finding a fool, canvassed in Belgravia than in Olympus. 
ducal or otherwise, as squeezable as those on whom she has 
already practised. As the matter stands, there is not much to 
complain of ; ee ae would om been a good deal if ser REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS. 
woop had exhibited ordinary prudence or dissimulation, an reduction of the French army by one-fortieth, or, if 
that good deal would have been the result of the present | '] the ealoulation i applied to the firce which imight be 
law. We conceive that public morality would have suffered | ready in six weeks, by one-sixtieth, has reminded politicians 
if Broapwoop, having knowingly married a woman of impure | jp aj] parts of Europe of the reasons for maintaining or re- 
life, could, under any circumstances, have got rid of her only ducing great military establishments. The absolutists of 
because a natural law of morals had fulfilled itself, and the | pryssia ting that a kind of hall 
” , Suspecting a of peaceful challenge has been 

“fast and very loose female,” by a natural law and order of | addressed to their own Government, not unreasonably argue 
growth, had ripened into the adulteress. that a trivial change in the strength of the French army 

And we are led further to observe that we cannot concur | furnishes no additional argument for a concession by the Kine 
with a contemporary who seems, or affects, to think that it is of the demands of the House of Deputies. Italian statesmen 
a palliation of the admitted evils of the Divorce Court that | say, with probable truth, that their national army is the best of 
the actual history of vice and vicious connections is so re- ools; and if they could afford to give their countrymen so 

ulsive that its annals act as a deterrent from immorality. | expensive an education they would probably be in the right. 
We wish that we could see this. We quite admit that from | It would seem that there is no immediate prospect of any 
these unsavoury proceedings we learn to what incredible serious reduction in the overgrown armics of the Continent. 
depths of folly and infatuation and moral weakness human | The balance of power was formerly preserved at a far smaller 
nature can sink, and this is the value of His Grace of Sr. | expense, on the general understanding that any restless disturber 
AvBans’ experience; we learn also to what heights of of the peace would be opposed by overwhelming force ; but in 
brazen impudence and shamelessness a person of the cha- recent times war has always seemed probable or possible, and 
racter of Mrs. Broapwoop, alias Brresrorp, née Snort, can | almost every Government has had domestic as well as forei 
ascend. But we much fear that we cannot see in all opposition to fear and to control. There are probably half a 
this any antidote to immorality. Rather we feel that in million regular soldiers in Europe beyond the number which 
too many quarters there is something attractive in it. | was deemed sufficient five-and-twenty years ago; and — 
It is something very degrading to right-minded people; | there can be little doubt of the expediency of diminishing the 
but what is it to that class of which the world consists—those | burden, modern Kings and Emperors have always military 
who are neither very right-minded nor very wrong-minded? tastes, and no Power will disarm except in imitation of its 
Which pole of the moral magnet, negative or positive, is pre- | rivals. The conscription provides and cheapens recruits, and 
sented by the fact of the Noble Duke’s fatal facility in answer- | the vested interests of a large body of officers are always 
ing that remarkable billet-doux, or by the other fact that opposed to reduction. The English army, though it is com- 
any shameless creature could indite such a dirty letter, and paratively small, is necessarily expensive, because it is exclu- 
find it eagerly answered, and the writer of it at once favoured | sively supplied by voluntary enlistment; and as the country is 
with a Noble Duke’s intimacy? If it is known to the clubs | never likely to submit to compulsory service except in case 
and the young-men-about-town order of society that the of invasion, it would be difficult for the Government to 
descendant of a Royal race is ready to take up with any | engage on equal terms in Continental warfare. It is not 
woman who invites him in a letter so slippery as to be | surprising that the military estimates excite frequent dis- 
little less than obscene, we should say that this will rather satisfaction, especially as little confidence is placed in the 
suggest that vice is the rule rather than the exception in administration of the department. The petty reform of the 
“ high life”; and if milliners and seamstresses, and morn- 
ing governesses, learn the ugly lesson that a woman | corresponding reductions in England, and the Government 
has only to speak of herself as “a fast and very | is reminded that the brilliant achievements of | volunteer 
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soldiers "in America have afforded the best proof that 
efficient soldiers require no elaborate training or prepara- 
tion. There can be no doubt that the vigorous efforts 
of both the belligerents in the civil war deserve attentive 
study, as well as cordial admiration. No political com- 
munities have made sacrifices more willingly or more largely ; 
but it is not absolutely certain that the want of a standing 
army was to either party cither an advantage or a small 
inconvenience. 


Little or nothing is known of the Southern finances, and any 
conjectural calculations would be hopelessly confused by the 
constant and rapid depreciation of the nominal measure of 
value. The Northern Federal and State Governments spent 
in four years of war not less than a thousand millions sterling. 
The outlay of England in twenty years of war with France 
was probably about the same, although, during part of the 
time, nearly a million of soldiers, sailors, militiamen, and 
volunteers were kept under arms, and a thousand ships of 
war were in commission, while fifty or sixty millions 
were spent in subsidies to Continental allies. The Northern 
Americans were probably well advised in sparing no ex- 
pense to overwhelm their enemy; for, with money and 
numbers on their side, it was their best policy to make the 
fullest and most immediate use of their advantages. Their 
administrative organization, though it was enormously costly, 
was unexpectedly efficient, and not a single instance is 
recorded in which an army was seriously incommoded by 
want of provisions. Against the immediate outlay they may 
fairly set the accumulated savings of years of peace, and they 
have also a right to boast that, as soon as the services of the 
army were no longer needed, officers and soldiers were re- 
absorbed, without difficulty and without subsequent expense, 
into the mass of the industrious population. All that was 
done by sea and land ought to have been accomplished by 
regular troops at a third of the cost which was actually incurred; 
but some economists might consider that six hundred millions 
were well laid out in securing an exemption during peace from 
the burden of warlike establishments. If the war had been 
less unequal, it would probably have lasted four years longer ; 
and, in that case, the argument in favour of non-professional 
warfare would have been proportionally weakened. The 
example of America would not be available to any State 
which might find it less easy to levy soldiers in an emergency, 
or which was unable to provide equally profitable employment 
for disbanded soldiers. It may be confidently assumed that 
extemporaneous armaments will never be raised by any Power 
under more advantageous conditions. The military aptitude, 
also, of the American people is unsurpassed, and their 
tenacity of purpose and elasticity after defeat have seldom 
been equalled. Nevertheless, the war which was waged by 
twenty millions of men;against a third of their number has 
been the most costly recorded in history, and for a long time 
success was undecided. 


The expenditure of life as well as of money was extra- 
ordinarily great in proportion to the numbers which at any 
time appeared in the field; but the strongest doubt of the 
expediency of the American system is suggested by the 
iuster-rolis of the contending armies. at the end of the 
war. It is oflicially stated that, at the beginning of 
the present year, the Federal Government had 1,200,000 
men in its service; and even if the estimate is re- 
duced to a million, it would seem that no great force 
was ever so little available for its purpose. At the same 
time, General Lee and General Jonnston between them dis- 

of between 70,000 and 80,000 men; the remnants of 
General Hoop’s army may have amounted to 30,000; and 
perhaps 50,000 formed the remaining Confederate garrisons, 
or wasted their force. far away from the field of action in the 
ions beyond the Mississippi. But for Suerman’s vigour 
and ability, the Confederate army of the West might appa- 
rently have prolonged indefinitely the defence of Georgia and 
Alabama, and.it was not until his colleague advanced north- 
ward from Savannah that Grant was able to strike the deci- 
sive blow which terminated the war. In the summer of 1864 
the Federal armies must have outnumbered their enemy by 
four or five to one, and they were already in possession of all 
the rivers, as well as of the open sea, and of many of the most 
important positions in the Confederate territory. They 
knew their own strength, and they could have had little dith- 
culty in estimating the force of the enemy; but, for some 
unexplained reason, they continued to fight on comparatively 
equal terms, although Grant, in sacrificing three or four men 
for one, gradually weakened his skilful adversary. A trained 
army under professional officers could not have won a more 
complete victory, but it would have conquered sooner, and at 


a cheaper rate. The armies of Grant and Saerman, when they 
respectively advanced on Richmond and Atlanta, may perhaps 
have consisted of 300,000 men. The necessary reserves would 
account for 150,000, while the garrisons and smaller armies 
would be liberally estimated at 200,000; and consequently there 
remained nearly half a million of men receiving pay, whom 
the Government seems not to have employed on active service. 
Military critics in Europe have found, from the official returns 
which have been published since the close of the war, that 
they had largely underrated the Federal numbers, but their 
calculations may have been approximately correct if they are 
confined to the portion of the army which rendered any visible 
service to the common cause. 

As the Northern Americans had more than one general of a 
high order of ability, the fragmentary mode of employing irre- 
sistible numbers appears to imply some defect in the quality 
of a newly-levied army. In the early campaigns the 
inexperience of the officers accounted for the awkward 
management of an unfamiliar machine. It was said that, 
in the first or second year of the war, Mr. Lixcotn once 
informed a curious inquirer that the Confederates had a 
million of men under arms; “ at least,” he added in explana- 
tion, “ we have half a million, and wherever they mect us 
“ they have always two to one.” Before the end of the war, 
the Federal combinations were more skilfully conducted, but 
to the last the weaker party was able to maintain a creditable 
struggle. Ifthe Government of Washington could have dis- 
posed, in 1860, of 100,000 disciplined soldiers, its armies might 

ve traversed the Confederacy from end to end, and resistance 
might have been summarily suppressed. The Americans may 
nevertheless judge rightly in dispensing with a standing army, 
because they have no equal antagonist on their own conti- 
nent, while they have good reason to believe that civil war 
is not likely to recur. Their great struggle has scarcely 
interrupted the prosperity of the North, and even in the Con- 
federate States a few years of industry will efface the ravages 
of the war. It is, however, a mere truism that standing 
armies would be unnecessary if there were reason to hope for 
perpetual peace requiring no preparation or display of strength 
to secure it. Lawyers would be useless if litigation ceased ; 
and firemen, if there were no fires. The only question 
for statesmen is, whether it is better to be at all times in 
some degree ready for war, or to economise material re- 
sources until they are actually required for use. The Old 
World, still perhaps influenced by prejudices derived from 
its former history, shows no disposition even to reduce the 
excessive armaments which, on their existing scale, are pecu- 
liar to the present generation. The inquiry whether American 
experience furnishes arguments in favour of levies for special 
occasions is well worth the consideration of economists and 
politicians. 


THE SPITHEAD FORTS. 


yer since the great development of rifled artillery, forts, 

ships, and guns have been engaged in a sort of triangular 
duel, which is very far from having reached its conclusion. 
While the defence of Spithead was under discussion, the chief 
interest of the contest centred in the rival claims of standing 
forts and floating batteries for the purpose of harbour defences ; 
but since the decision was taken to protect our chief naval 
arsenals by a system of fortifications, there has been com- 
paratively little done to test the strength of masonry, and 
almost all the experiments of the Government have been 
directed to ascertaining the relative power of our best guns 
and our strongest armour. The result has been, up to the 
present time, apparently in favour of the attack. With not 
more than one exception, all our iron-clads are vulnerable 
under the fire of twelve-ton, guns like those carried by the 
Royal Sovereign, and it is not yet certain that the great 
600-pounder will not be able to cope even with the pon- 
derous sheathing of the Hercules. 

The opinion which seems now to prevail, that the guns 
have beaten the ships, seems, nevertheless, to be highly ques- 
tionable. The long-continued experiments at Shoeburyness 
have reduced some points at least to something like scientific 
certainty. The broad results are, that the charge of powder 
gives a pretty close measure of the penetrating power of a 
gun, so that it can be predicted with tolerable precision how 
much powder must be used to pierce at a given range a plate 
of given thickness. The Warrior yields at point-blank distance 
to 16 lbs. of powder behind a steel shot, ‘The Hercules target, 
which weighs rather more than twice as much, is safe against 
60 lbs. of powder, and it would probably require 100 lbs. 
to effect complete penetration. Roughly speaking, the effect 
of doubling the weight of a ship’s armour is to increase at 
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least five-fold the charge required to penetrate it, and with so 


large a ratio in their favour, it may almost be assumed that 
_the defensive strength of armour-plates will more than keep 


with the destructive power of guns. It would no doubt 
require a very large ship to carry, even along the water- 
line, armour twice as heavy as that of the Hercules; 
but it is more conceivable that such a ship should 
be built than that a gun should be made large enough and 
strong enough to burn effectively five times the maximum 
charge of the most powerful gun that is yet in existence. While 
something like a definite law has been established as a measure 
of the relative capabilities of guns and armour, very little has 
been‘done until lately to test by experiment the strength of 
masonry forts. The foundations laid upon the shoals about 
Spithead have now advanced so far that the question of the 
proper material for the superstructure could no longer be 
delayed, and a recent trial at Shoeburyness has gone a very 
long way towards settling the controversy. The experiment 
was one of unusual interest, as it served not only to measure 
the resisting power of the proposed granite forts, but also 
to confirm earlier experiments upon iron shields. From 
the nature of the material, it is impossible to make an 
opening in a granite wall of the form which is required 
for the working of very heavy artillery. A twenty-ton or 
even a twelve-ton gun must have a very large space 
for training, if it is to admit of any serviceable 
practice. It is equally necessary that the opening through 
which an enemy’s shot can pass should be as small as 
possible. In other words, the embrasure must on the outer 
tace be very narrow and on the inner face very wide. If an 
ee of this form were made through a stone wall, the 
checks would be altogether too weak to resist an ordinary shot, 
and almost the first conclusion arrived at in designing the 
Spithead Forts was that the granite must be pierced 
by square-cut holes, and the external aperture reduced by 
fitting in an iron shield with only so much opening as the 
muzzle of the gun required. 

The experiments lately tried at Shoeburyness were intended 
to test the strength of defences of this description. Two case- 
mates were erected, the walls of which had a total thickness of 
14 feet, of which from8 to 12 feet in the different parts was com- 
posed of granite and the rest of brick. The embrasures were filled 
in with iron shields, one of which was a single plate 134 inches 
thick, and the other a compound shield on the principle of 
the Chalmers target, of about the same weight as the iron 
plate. The pair of casemates farmed a structure which, 
including the arches and a mass of superincumbent brick- 
work, was 20 feet high and some 60 or 70 feet broad — 
altogether a mass of material which might perhaps have been 
expected to resist all that shot could do against it. The 
battery brought to bear upon this model fortress consisted of 
four guns of 7, 8, 9, and 10 inches calibre, the largest of these 
being the now familiar 12-ton gun, generally styled the 300- 
pounder. The experiments were directed to two distinct 
objects—first, to test the comparative resisting power of the 
two shields, and secondly, to ascertain how long the huge mass 
of granite would be able to stand the fire of the formidable 
battery. In order to approximate more closely to the con- 
ditions of a probable attack, the charges of the guns were 
reduced, so as to give the same striking velocity as if 
they had been fired at 1,000 yards—a precaution some- 
what lenient to the fort, though, as the result proved, not 
sufficiently so to save it from destruction. The practice on 
the shields exactly accorded with previous experience. The 
solid plate was seriously , and a few more shots 
would have knocked it fairly away. The Chalmers target 
stood well, as it has always done before; it kept out all the 
shots, and suffered no great injury beyond the snapping of 
several of the bolts. The battery was then turned upon the 
masonry, and though only cast-iron shot were used, the first 
blow fairly split a huge mass of ite far in the rear of the 
point of impact. Still the shot did not get through, though 
the ultimate fate of the structure might easily be foreseen. 
Two rounds from the four-gun battery were then completed. 
Of the eight shots, one missed altogether; but the other seven 
struck the granite walls. Upon examination, it was found 
that a great part of the casemate was a heap of ruins, and 
that one of the shots had forced a clear passage into the 
interior of the work. The conclusion is that seven well 


iirected shots, from a range of 1,000 will suffice to 


‘ annihilate the projected Spithead Forts, and that all the labour 


and money bestowed upon the works will have been thrown 
away, unless some better material than granite can be found 
for their construction. Fortunately this material is not far to 
seek. A covering of armour similar to that of the Hercules 


will stand a good deal of pounding frofa the heaviest guns that 
have yet been tried against it, and a moderate increase in the 
quantity of iron would make the forts absolutely impenetrable, 
not only by the heaviest known guns, but even by ordnance 
such as the wildest enthusiast has not yet dreamed of as 
possible. There is nothing thus far very discouraging, but 
the vast cost of an iron fort does seem at first sight rather 
alarming. It is said, however, that the saving of space which 
will be effected by substituting iron for stone will go some way 
towards equalizing the cost of construction, and it is obvious 
that a small fort which will stand fire is preferable to a larger 
fortress of granite doomed to fall to pieces at the first broad- 
side from an enemy’s ship. It does not appear that any ex- 
periment has yet been tried with a combination of masonry 
and iron, but the fate of the Shoeburyness casemates is not 
very encouraging to such a project. It seems pretty clear 
that the granite gave way, less from the destruction of its face 
than from the want of elasticity which made the whole muss 
crack and fall to pieces under the blows to which it was sub- 
jected. Aniron facing, unless backed by wood and converted 
into armour strong enough to need no further backing, would 
do very little to break the shock upon the inner wall of stone, 
and there is scarcely room to doubt that the first experi- 
ment upon it has finally settled the fate of granite as a 
material for a first-class fort. 

If it were certain that this conclusion would be accepted 
without reserve and without delay, there would be nothing 
to cause alarm in the failure of this first design for cur 
harbour fortresses, but it is sometimes easier to demolish 
the stoutest materials than to batter down a preconceived 
idea. It has in some quarters been so confidently assumed 
that granite forts would serve our turn at Portsmouth that 
there is a little danger lest the crushing experiments at 
Shoeburyness may fail in eradicating the idea. The slowness 
with which a newly-ascertained fact is acknowledged in the 
military and naval administration of England has been proved 
so often, and sometimes with such disastrous consequences, 
that it is impossible not to tremble when the results of scien- 
tific experiments accumulate too fast for the power of assimila- 
tion of the official mind. Perhaps in this particular instance the 
failure of the proposed design has been too conspicuous and 
too startling to be altogether without effect. It is scarcely 
conceivable now that the defences of Portsmouth will be 
actually built of a material so worthless as granite has 
proved to be; but it is quite possible that the cause of Iron 
v. Granite for the defence of forts may be as tedious as the 
case of Iron v. Wood was in the construction of ships. In all 
these matters the rule seems to be to cling to an old prejudice 
until it is fairly battered to pi and we only hope that the 
mens Sopnare of the granite theory may prove as feeble as 
the physical resistance of the material itself. 


THE TABLE-LANDS OF LIFE. 

Latin poet, in a passage which is familiar to 

every schoolboy, speaks with proper harshness of people 
who to escape death will sacrifice the great ends of life. The line 
sounds, and is, a noble one; and we all feel that it is pleasant to 
be able to cite it, as if the great ends of life were something that 
we ourselves understood, and had made many sacrifices for in our 
day. If some impertinent Socrates, upon hearing the creditable 
and popular quotation, were to insist upon knowing what life’s 
great ends meant, we should probably inform him with some severity 
that it was the general opinion that honour and truthfulness and 
courage had at all events a good deal to say to the matter. And 
if he still asked why honour and truthfulness and courage were 
life’s great ends, it would only be necessary to explain to him that 
it was because they were the only things which were worth living 
for. The answer would usually be considered crushing and satis- 
factory. And, from a. logical point of view, the answer would 
have this ae that m4 could dispute it; for when one 
comes to think of it, and to follow the ing from its first 
stage to its last, it is quite clear that, whatever life’s great ends 
may be, they certainly are the great things for which it is worth 
living. ussion with Socrates would have 
us safe u is unassailable position, though perhaps it w: 
not us much farther. 

Sunday sermons and political text-books furnish us with two 
accounts of life’s great ends, which are both of them in theory un- 
impeachable. ‘The stre of all religion mai orem 
that it explains, sufficiently for purposes of action, all the di 

roblems of this world—why some people are born black, — Sir 
Baldwin Leighton’s labourer is destined to walk sixteen miles a 
day to his farm-work, and why, unlike the sun that shines im- 
ially-on all, the blessi distributed, 
hen the elder Mr. Shandy is lexing hi over the various 
accounts which learned men of different kinds of knowledge have 
given the world of the causes of long and short noses, Uncle 
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Toby rescues the question from insolubility by a somewhat kindred 
reference :— 


There is but Uncle Toby, why one man’s nose is 
solution, said my 


The explanations which religion and ethics respectively give 
of life's ends, conclusive as seem upon paper, are liable to the 
objection which Mr. Shandy raises to Grangousier’s view upon the 
origin of shortnoses. There is more religion in them than sound 
science. The glory of God, and the welfare of our fellow-creatures, 
to the best and most illumined men do seem to be the object of 
all existence ; and the principle is acknowledged in a vague sort of 
way by every one who goes to church with tolerable regularity 
on Sundays, or who subscribes every December to his Christmas 
charities. But if we come to inquire what is the end which con- 
stitutes the motive of all actions, without which life is a void, and 
wali which is the solution given in 
pit, nor t iven by political economists, appears to 
the one me lt by any oot asmall minori 4 of enthu- 
siasts, who may be the salt of the earth, but who have little in 
common with the millions of their fellow-creatures whom they 
are occupied in salting. What ought to be the case in an ideal 
state is one thing; what is the truth in an imperfect and more or 
less wicked society is another altogether. Most men do not 
live for this, and there is no reason why they should be taught to 
be so hypocritical as to think or say they do. 


Nor is it easy, from a worldly point of view, to settle for 
what men do live. Dismiss from the term “end ” all the obscure 
ideas of design and that insidiously creep into it, and what 
constitutes the bloom and completeness and perfect form of life 
in the case of ninety-nine lives out of a hundred? Even if absolute 
completeness is seldom or never attained, what is the nearest ap- 
proach to completeness of which such lives are capable? It is not 
sufficient to say that all of us expect happiness in the path we 
choose, and that the event will show that we are all destined to be 
disappointed. Children, perhaps, see the future in rainbow colours. 
But most i men are wise enough to learn from others, or to 
have learnt by their own experience, not to overrate life’s perfecti- 
bility. In spite of all their scepticism on the subject, commercial 
men, and professional men, and politicians go toiling on, however, 
till age strikes them down, The common idea perhaps is, that 
every man early in his course, knowing or at his own 
powers, and wishing to gratify his own tastes or capacities of 
enjoyment, fixes his eye on some distant table-land either in his 
profession or his business, to the top of which he is resolved to try 
and scale. According to this theory the table-land in question 
ought to be the great end of his life. And if this is so, suc- 
cess is a very enviable _— ; and happiness is to be found, 
not among the shepherds and shepherdesses of Arcadia, but among 
the Lord Mayors, and the Cabinet Ministers, and the Judges, 
and the Bishops of the land. At first sight it seems as if one 
ought not to lay too much stress upon the Mayor. Nobody, 
it 18 true, except a well-fed and successful tradesman can tell the 
rich happiness of the man who is called by the voice of his brother 
aldermen to spend his days in sending thieves and vagrants to 
jail, and his evenings in the company of turtle-soup and pine- 
apples, with Mr. Harker to crave silence for him whenever he 
has any noble sentiment that he wishes to express. But 
the Lord Mayor’s dignity is so very brief, that it would 
be more philosophical to take a Bishop, or perhaps a Judge, 
as a fair imen of men who have clambered on to 
their beloved table-land, whether the ouiete table-land 
be carpeted with lawn or with ermine. of the fortunate 
creatures knows in the secret recesses of his heart that he has 
through a great deal of hot and weary climbing, and that much of 
his life has been t upon his hands and kmees. The Bishop 

im with a number of better men 
than imse:f; Having his eye his table-land, he soon 
parted company with them, and tied himself to the tail of a 
jant religious society, or took to composing tracts, or went 
fe for missionary lectures and water-bottles, or else, being a 
beautiful and presentable being, was lucky enough to marry 


into a pious nobleman’s family. Every ight-imin English- 
these things is at all discreditable, but 


to suggest that any 
still some of them are probably unpleasant. An episcopal 
career has its bitters at the beginning, eyen if it has its sweets 
later on in life. Perhaps the incipient and future Judge was 


some little secret piece of meanness, which to thi dan aby 
more intimate and unsuccessful friends have ever yet found out, 
When the world was beginning to think him a clever and high- 
minded man, and’ clients were crowding to his door, he was 
able to see, by a significant smile on the face bscure 
observer, that w 

him, and take his success 


4 


inability to aspirate the letter 4, And lest it should he 
supposed that the briefless barrister, as far as matrimony is con- 
cerned, is better off than the impoverished curate, it not to 
be forgotten that attorneys have hters as well as pious noble- 


/men. The episcopal or judicial land ought to be a region 
ity if it is to compensate for drawbacks 
as these. 


Unfortunately for the interest of truth and science, Judges and 
Bishops are compelled to put the best face upon their position, and 
none of them descend again into humble olecuvity te tell us with 
sincerity whether table-land life is all that it seems from the valley 
underneath. Bishop Blougrams are rare in real society, and no 
Chief Baron or Chief Justice has yet been candid enough to con- 
fess to the world how slow he found his table-land, and how 
intensely he was bored by it. But it is not hard to see that such 
distinctions are not necessarily productive of much satisfaction. 
The professional race makes professional appetite for honour 
and place keen and vivid, but the man‘who has never been hungry 
is as well off as the man whose appetite has been completely 
appeased. The competitor for fame would not like to have never 
ted it, but when he has got it, his life is as easily marred and 
— as the life of a less famous man. The earliest year of a 

ishopric is doubtless like the Lord Mayor's wernt of bliss— 
an epoch of much contentment, self-admiration, repose. The 
first young and healthy sensation of the clergyman who, from a 
country parsonage or an Oxford Common-room, is lanted 
into an atmosphere of bowing chaplains, and crimson-calved foot- 
men, and ample houses, and who finds a whole diocese of 
rectors longing for him to stand godfather to their children, must 
be truly delicious. This, however, wears off. When the happy 
late has married all his children into comfortable places in the 
hurch, and has got more godchildren called after him: than any 
other man in Europe except the Pope, he soon begins to find that 
prelacy is not all unmitigated sunshine. A cantankerous curate 
who insists, in defiance of all the laws of decency, in wearing a 
beard, or a churchwarden who is always detecting his parson in 
breaches of the rubric, or some godless young man who makes 
fun of his lordship in the morning papers, is enough to 

il it all. As long as the li of the press is allowed to run 
riot into the inmost recesses of a bishop’s palace, the poor Bishop 
thinks that regiments of obsequious and eager-eyed cle en 
about him will not make him secure against misery and care, 
The newly-made Judge undergoes a similar trying experience. 
Sitting muffled up in capes and robes me | the other Judges, in 
the middle of a hot and crowded court, though a stuffy sort of 
life, is not at first so disagreeable. His former associates address 
him with delightful respectfulness, no one can ever contradict 
him again, and he can have sherry on the bench at all hours of 
the day, provided, to save appearances, he has it in a teacup. 
But these delights, like the delights of episcopacy, before long 
begin to pall. One fatal day he wakes up to the consciousness 
that the Judge whose ent seat is next him on the bench 
has a horrid habit of sniffing. There is and can be no mistake 
any more. He sniffed all yesterday, and he has sniffed for six 
mortal hours to-day, and to-morrow he will —_ sniffing again all 
through the cause list with the same detestable regularity. Pon 
promotion seems suddenly not to be worth having, if a man is 
ever to sit all day next an elderly gentleman with a cold in his head. 
This isa poor end of all the nights spent over Coke, and all the da 
spent in terrifying perjured witnesses. The prospect of bei 
ever chained to a desk in the immediate vicinity is enough to 
drive Ambition itself to distraction; and the worst of it is that 
judges are proverbially long-lived, and any judge may have 
Influenza for years without feeling its effects on his constitution. 
It is sad to think how easily a man’s table-land, even when he has 
got there, may be snderel uninhabitable. A dignified perch is 
nothing unless we choose the companions who are to perch with 
us, and to in golden chains from the sky would be a 

tentor or with St. Vitus. 

The longer a man lives, indeed, the more he is forced to the con- 
clusion that the great end of life is not to have a table-land. 
Women’s lives are more complete than men’s, and women as a rule 
have none. And as soon as a woman goes in for table-lands, she 
ceases to enjoy serenity or repose. The particular mountain- 
which she has in view may be the society of fashionable people, 
or the private run of some drawing-room, or invitations to some- 
body’s ball. Long effort lands her there, and she finds herself in 
the company of a crowd who are all on their way to a ball or a 
drawing-room higher up, on a ge wipes a little farther on, 
Even if she succeeds in obtaining the run of every mountain-top 
in London, she is exposed to this sad mortification, that she has 
had to struggle before she gets there, and the memory and fame of 
her social struggles remain an ineffaceable blot upon her golden 
shield. The wiser theory of life seems, after all, to be that the 

ection of life does not consist in reaching any table-land at all. 
erein does it then consist? In the development of life 
itself, and in the conscious glow of our powers. A phi- 
her said so two thousand years ago, and the the 
world lasts, the truer his remark appears. Happinéss is in the 
conscious pleasure of the race, not in the apple 
rize when we reach the goal. The worst of it is that we are so 
frained by habit to strain our eyes towards the apple, that we 
scarcely perceive the pleasure of running till it is all over; and we are 
reminded of it by finding that the possession of the prize is but a 
vain and windy gratification. Conscious life is happiness, but 
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we are almost unconscious of life till it is nearly done with. It is 
the burning of the candle which is worth having, but man forgets 
to enjoy it till the candle is burnt three-quarters th . Nor is 
it otherwise, upon the whole, than a melancholy thought that the 

combustion of life’s vital fire is the t end of life itself, 
and that this is the sum and substance of all philosophy, and of 
all that man can teach himself upon the subject. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


ie is notorious that for pretty nearly every civilized institution 
in the world, from competitive examinations down to tea, we 
are indebted to the Chinese. And it seems that we are gradually 
learning to borrow one more practice from that ingenious race. 
The Chinese, as is well known, testify their respectful adoration of 
their idols by ae them. To administer a sound thrashing to 
= divine is held to be method propitiation, and 

e most pleasing ition of his divinity. It is not quite easy 
to desoves the principle of so extraordinary a proceeding. There 
must, however, be some merit at the bottom of it, because our 
own practical nation is slowly adopting the same — though, 
of course, with a few suitable modifications. We do not physi 
thrash our intellectual or social Josses, but they are subjected to 
a — of forms of worship which they can scarcely find less 

i or inconvenient. They are liable, for instance, at any 
moment, and without the smallest provocation, to be made 
of Scotch Universities. Mr. Gladstone is always being involved 
in this sort of calamity; and even that loftiest and serenest of 
Josses, Mr, Mill, has not — the common penalty of his posi- 
tion. Dinners with the Lord Mayor, or the Fishmongers, or the 
United Cooks compose another formidable item in the list of 
torments to which every public idol is exposed. By the way, is not 
the idol under these circumstances rather like the great Bel of the 
hal book, whose supposed demand for a grand feast 
ht was a convenient cover for the seizure of the meats by the 
priests P—only for priests substitute aldermen. Again, that essenti- 
ally pon a a divinity, the late champion of the Prize Ring, 
was positively killed by the treatment which he received, not from 
his adversaries, but from his most devoted worshippers. In his case 
it may be noticed that the legend of Baalis reversed; it wasthedei 
himself who testified to his own divinity by the fortitude wit 
which he bore cutting and slashing, only with fists instead of knives. 
Of the making of idols there is no end. There are classes of 
people whose sole business in life seems to be the promotion of 
new gods of every stamp. They are the high priests of a great 
superstition, and the more deities they can cram into the social 
ntheon, the more ecstatic is their pious enthusiasm. If the 
Prince of Wales passes through a railway station ten miles away 
on a shooting excursion, they organize a meeting, have an address 
on vellum, and detain and bore the Royal Joss by pre- 
senting it. When the curate gets preferred from a curacy of eighty 
pounds a year toa living of a hundred, the occasion is instantly 
seized to get up a testimonial and a public ceremony, although the 
victim may have earned it by nothing more arduous than shortish 
sermons, amiability at croquet, and a conscientious abstention from 
making love to the daughters of the flock. There is nobody too in- 
ignificant to be raised on to the pedestal. And the presence of mind 
the fussy hero-worshipper is not the least wonderful thing about 
him. A railway accident, one might suppose, would quench his 
ardour. But, like an ancient Roman, the deeper you plunge him 
the more glorious does he emerge. In a frightful Pandemonium 
of horrible sights and’ dismal sounds, before you are quite sure 
whether you have been smashed and scalded, or are safe and 
sound, you find somebody dunning you for a subscription toa 
testimonial for the driver or the po or the stoker. ey insist 
upon the public recognition of merit, and scorn to permit the 
tiniest fragment of virtue to be its own reward. Only the 
peculiarity of all this is, that other pool have to provide the 
reward and pay. for the recognition. ey no more think of 
taking the burden on their own shoulders than a promoter 
of a bubble company would think of investing his own money 
in it. And hence the hardship of the modern system of worship 
by testimonials. It is the old grievance of Sic vos non vobis 
over again. One set of people subscribe for the testimonial, 
and another set off all the honour and glory. The 
high-priests of this idol-worship refuse on principle to buy the 
incense with their own money, though they always contrive to 
enjoy fully as much of the fumes as the idol itself. They do not 
themselves carry off the tea-pot, or the annuity, or the bust which 
commemorates the virtue of the hero, and the gratitude and muni- 
ficence of his contemporaries, but still a ray of glory is reflected 
from the teapot on to themselves. The orator who presents the 
testimonial is at all events the next greatest man to him who 
receives it. 

Those who take an active interest in public matters live in an 
atmosphere of testimonials. They being asked totestify 
in a substantial form to their respect for all manner of different 
merits, from the fecundity of a shepherd’s wife up to the ability 
and patriotism of a statesman. To-day you are asked to subscribe 
to a testimonial to a financier who has, or is said to have, relieved 
labour of its most grievous burdens. To-morrow, somebody begs you 
to subscribe to a fund for giving prizes to farm-serfs with the largest 
families. That is to say, you reward one man for lightening the 
burden of the labouring classes, and another for adding to it. 
But this is immaterial, only let some god be stuck on to a pedestal. 


battered prize-fighter to drink himself to death in peace and quiet- 
ness, 
of sending a bishop to peace 

diocese which, whatever may be thought of his intentions, he has 


‘The same who begs s subscription one day to enable a 


been the means of filling with confusion and ill-will. Of course 
there is always aprinciple said to lie at the bottom of these things. 
The serf with fourteen children represents conjugal virtue and an 


abundant supply of labour. The rize-fighter represents 
pluck and perseverance, and is a standing protest against the use 
of the knife. The bishop is the champion of clerical liberty 
and the vindicator of the right of private judgment. One can 
always get fine names for these dhings ; and the promoter of 
testimonials is never so clumsy as to rest his on indi- 
vidual merit only. The guinea bestowed on the individual is 
a contribution towards the triumph of truth, a sacrifice made for 
the human race. Scruples as to the precise of worthi- 
ness of the vanish in the glow that is kindled in 
manki iving suecour to a great principle in distress. 
A subscription, e the conventional manner, is the most effica- 
cious thing imaginable for relieving the conscience and exalting 
the self-respect of the giver. It is a snug way of presenting'a 
little private testimonial to himself. The man has a better opinion 
of himself by the exact amount of his subscription. After all, 
next to the man who does his own duty is the man who rather 
shirks it for his own but still likes to subscribe to those who 
are more attentive to it. Admiring and paying somebody else for 
industry, and courage, and self-sacrifice, are almost as soothing as 
being industrious and self-sacrificing in i. It is a pleasant 
and easy secret for buying conscience off cheap. The timid divine, 
is guinea to the 
ishop, under the anonymous signature, say, of Mayna est veritas 
@ prevalebit, feels as delighted with himself as a little boy who 
has successfully thrown a big stone through his master’s window, 
and runs off tittering and trembling in the dark. The subscriber 
is a passionate admirer of martyrdom, still he would rather do it 
a gm} He really believes that truth is great and shall pre- 
vail, and he is a pay @ volunteer for carrying on the 
t. There is something immensely convenient in thus being 
able to get a substitute at a price of a few shillings. It is so 
delicious to watch him in the thick of the battle, overwhelmed 
with heat and dust and hard th and to feel that he is 
fighting in your cause, and at the same time to know that you are 
well and comfortably out of all the turmoil and danger. Who 
shall say that compound satisfaction of this sort is not cheaply 
hased with one gaines, or a hundred? Nobody can deny 
that truth is great, though perhaps it is a queer way of showing 
one’s convictions on this point to be afraid of owning one’s own 
view of what the truth is. And it is a comfort to think that truth 
will one day prevail, even though we stand apart and wateh the 
fray from a safe distance. People of this kind really get some 
advantage out of their Joss. They do not thrash him themselves, 
but they send him forth to be vicariously thrashed by their enemies. 
This is making hero-worship useful. On payment of a small 
fee you get a sort of share in the hero, and a consciousness that 
you are yourself doing rather heroic things, though a trifle indi- 
rectly. In the modern version of = good by stealth and 
blushing to find it fame, the nature of the blush is not quite what 
the poet meant. It is more like the “awkward shame” of the 
ous verse. 

But another objection to the prevailing system of i 
testimonials, besides the facility it offers to men who want to 
deceive themselves, lies in the exceeding injustice with which the 
purchase money is levied. Subscriptions, like the Income-tax, 
fall most inequitably. For instance, the promoter says 
of fifty pounts. "in ited, this ta very bandoome 
0 : itself, thi a andsome subscription, 
but is perhaps ten or fifteen B, 
who is a young doctor, or a young barrister, or a college tutor, 
feels that he cannot very well afford more than a couple of guineas. 
Nobody dreams of crediting him with munificence. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, it is a great deal more munificent than the fifty 
ance subscription was, for B.’s income is perhaps only five or six 

undred a year. And in calculating the difference the im- 
portant “=? remember is that A. may save as many thousands 
a year as can save tens. The proportion between their 
incomes is no measure of the proportion between their savin 
And it is the amount which a man can save that is 
test of his munificence in subscribing to testimonials, as in 


causes le think you might be glad of having an Syme. of 
ing. you must 


the sums wasted in paper and print and 
postage are . something igious in themselves. If the testi- 
monial is on a tolerably scale, the proportion which finds its 
way ultimately into the waste-paper basket is very considerable. 
You get one packet of documents after another. there is a 


long paper setting forth the general objects of the testimonial. Then 
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e has everything else which affects the margin of his income left : 
ne of paying for what is necessary to his position. Unless a man 
olden summons up all his moral courage, he soon finds that all this 

t the margin has been frittered away in testimonials. If your name 
t all. | once appears in a printed subscription list, you have set yourself 
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there is another long paper setting forth the mezits and achieve- 
ments of the hero to whom the testimonial is to be given. Con- 
sidering that you have already sent your guinea, it would not be 
too much perhaps to presume that the giver is acquainted with 
all this beforehand. Even that, however, is not enough, until one 
has got a paper containing some extracts from one or two second- 
rate journals, eulogizing the scheme. This, we presume, is to 
reserve the donor’s from too deep remorse as he thinks of 
is departed coin. What other object can there be? If aman is 
not persuaded by the intrinsic value of the cause, or the special 
merits of the individual, is he likely to be persuaded by the advice 
of second-rate newspapers? And all this is no parody. There is 
more than one testimonial thrown “on the market,” at the present 
moment, of which this is literally true; and it seems certain that 
no testimonial on anything like a heroic scale has any chance of 
being “ floated” without an expenditure in paper and print, in 
postage stamps and newspaper advertisements, which would almost 
suffice to start a joint-stock company. 
It may be more than questioned whether anybody who could 
care for a testimonial got up with all this pother could be sup- 
to deserve a testimonial at all. To know that his conduct 
and character and pepe are viewed with admiration and 
sympathy by a number of his fellows is eminently gratifying to 
anybody, spontaneous expressions of this feeling must always 
be welcome. But in the system of testimonials spontaneity counts 
for nothing. They are mainly the result of importunate touting. 
When on a large scale, for “mainly” we may pretty safely substitute 
“always.” All kinds of pressure are brought to bear upon every- 
body who comes within reach of the promoters, and the result is 
that of the whole amount ro tle we as a rule, about one-third 
comes from persons heartily caring for the matter. It is very well 
that schoolboys should have prizes. They excite emulation. But 
‘we can scarcely suppose that bishops and politicians pursue virtue 
and piety and the public weal for the of the silver teapots 
end acts which aus to be their 


MODERN FEMALE DRESS. 


A MELANCHOLY reflection suggests itself to every one who 
studies the history of costume. How little has been done by 
the s3 of time, the cultivation of letters, and the advance of 
civilization, to elevate the habited man above the naked savage! 
But more melancholy still is another suggestion which a con- 
sideration of this subject supplies. How much less has been done 
by civilization (including tea-parties, and balls, and missionary 
meetings) to raise the character of the dress worn by ladies of the 
most polished European capitals above that of garments which 
most please the Indian squaw or the Tahitian nymph! The 
Seminole chieftain oy y never imagined anything so unpoetical 
as the enema at of the present day; pen | the Seneca Indian, 
in the days of his savage innocence, would have laughed to scorn 
the prosaic anticlimax of the swallow-tailed coat. The facile com- 
pliance, however, which South African negroes have exhibited for 
confronting men and angels in a suit composed of a cocked-hat 
and ete boots is a painful evidence of the corrupting 
influence of the white man. Yet no white woman, so far 
as we know, has yet infected the primitive simplicity of 
barbarism with the fantastic conceits of European fashion. We ma: 
be interrupted by the reminder that negro women in the Southern 
States of America and the British West Indies have adopted, 
with a. zeal which almost seems intended to discredit, the most 
cumbrous absurdities of European attire—that they swell and 
swim in crinolines of the most gigantic expansion, that they hang 
festoons of paltry paper flowers on wool which will not develo 
into hair, and variegate the sombre eminence of their wrinkle 
heads by shabby caricatures of Parisian bonnets. This is true. 
But it is only since they became members of a Christian conven- 
ticle that the negresses have learnt to vie with their co-religionists 
in England. And, for aught we know, it may be some recondite 
policy of the Baptist persuasion which encourages them to 
travesty a mode of dress of which the absurdity cannot be 
appreciated till it is seen floating on the ample dimensions of 
an Venus. With this deduction, we repeat that the races 
which suburban lecturers complacently nickname savage exhibit 
a taste and simplicity of dress which put to shame the am- 
bitious elaboration of London and Parisian milliners. We 
cannot, indeed, recommend an exact and literal adaptation of 
the fashions affected by the ladies of the African forest or the 
Otaheitan beach. While we hesitate to aver that they are 
less decent or less innocent than those which greet the eye 
from a drawing-room staircase, we have no hesitation in assertin 
that their special rey for a climate resembling that in whi 
Eve first ayer er light and simple garb forbids their intro- 
duction into London society. We regret this, for the juxtaposi- 
tion of the two styles—that of barbarism and that of civilization 
—might be studied by the respective amateurs of each, to the 
mutual advantage.of both. For instance, though the African or 
South-Sea belle might have nothing to contrast with the hoop 
and the stomacher of her European compeer—except, indeed, the 
contrast which entire absence affords—she might offer valuable 
hints as to the form of a bracelet of shells or an armlet of bones. 
For the jud t which regulates the style and disposition of 
ornaments of a more splendid kind, our modern belles might be 
advantageously advised to study the with which a Hindoo 
girl assorts and wears her gold silver bangles, were it 


not that the envy which would be inevitably inspired by 
the contemplation must prove fatal to the equanimity ex- 
ted from every lady of quality. But, apart from the 
indoo type of fashion, there is much to be admired in the 
way in which every barbarian lady arranges her toilet. Her 
colours are, for the most part, not less pleasing or less natural in 
effect than those which disguise the faces of some modern votaries 
of fashion. Her feathers are about as gaudy and garish as those of a 
lady in Mayfair—neither more nor less so; her jewels may not be 
as costly, but they are as becoming, as significant, and as much in 
keeping as the heirlooms of a French or — great lady; and 
they have not been the ruin of any one. The drapery. of the 
pagan is less ample than that of the Christian dame, but it is 
ess hy and less expensive. blemishes, 
it simulates fewer graces ; it suggests less the purpose of imposture, 
and testifies less ty ruined husband or Ma milliner. Even 
if the head-gear recalls to the antiquarian mind the far-fetched 
monstrosities which made hideous the ladies of the early Plan- 
tagenet Court, the skirt—unconscious of farthingale or hoop—gives 
to the eye the vision of those ample charms which, in our civilized 
assemblies, owe their impressiveness to the mechanician’s art. The 
Hottentot Venus, if she cannot boast of the amplitude of her 
milliner’s bills or her sweeping train, has at any rate natural graces 
to show which no complication of steel and whalebone can 
emulate or supersede. 

If appropriateness is the general characteristic of what we term 
barbarian costume, inappropriateness must be allowed to be the 
special characteristic of civilized It is perhaps hardly 
possible to trace this divergence frOf%_ common sense to its first 
causes, It may be that in the early Norman pases, in the days 
of the Plantagenets, and again in the days of the Tudors, there 
lived arrogant and domineering dressmakers who looked on their 
fellow-beings as dolls created for the express purpose of being 
dressed, and forced their customers to encase their bodies in 
garments framed, not according to the will of the wearer, but of 
the maker. It may be that to the continuance of this yey 
were due the “gorget” of the time of Edward II., the “ horn 
head-dress ” of Henry V., and the ruffs and fardingales of Queen 
Elizabeth, as likewise the hoop of the first Georgian period. 
This despotism seems fated to be permanent and persistent in its 
defiance of reason. Whatever may be the extravagance of dress 
on social occasions, and whatever inconvenience fine ladies and 
gentlemen may choose to inflict on one another when they crowd 
together for the purposes of social intercourse, the ordinary 
costume of everyday life at any rate ought to be simple, easy 
and convenient. It ought to consistent with the power of 
locomotion and the performance of household duties. How far 
this can be predicated of female dress at the present day, we leave 
to the judgment of those who are daily jostled off the pavement 
by the keen steel hoops of pushing Amazons, or whose eyes are 
occasionally refreshed by sight of a full-hooped housemaid 
kneeling on the stairs. 

Indeed, putting aside all other considerations, it becomes a 


question of moment whether the crinoline movement be not a — 


very partially-disguised portion of the systematic policy pursued 
by the champions of women’s rights. ile strong-minded 
women and feeble-minded men are twaddling on the abstract 
— of woman’s equality, woman has quietly achieved for her- 
self the prize of superiority. Whoever doubts this has only to 
make the helpless attempt to keep his own on a narrow pavement 

charge of a brawny nursemaid, with expansive whalebone, pilotin, 
a suburban perambulator. A still severer trial of 
the man who, nervous and unpunctual, edges his us way 
amid the serried phalanx of evening dresses in the stalls of theatre 
or concert-room, or seeks to insinuate himself across the compact 
ranks that block access to the remotest corner of a favourite pew. In 
the streets, in the parks, in the theatre, and in the church—every- 
where we gee the outward and unmistakeable signs of female 
domination. And it is with but imperfect satisfaction that a man 
finds his devotions in church eget by the penitential 
responses of the sex which has not only impinged his ribs and 
half-buried himself in its voluminous cloud of muslin and taffeta, 
but has made him yg be ny for the cost of the weapons which 
destroy his peace of body and of mind. It seems, indeed, the 
spirit of the most ruthless irony which extoits from a bevy of 
women floating in gauze or oscillating in velvet, with bonnets 
nodding in conscious oddity, the confession that they are withercd 
like grass and forget to eat their bread ; ae perhaps a cynical 
observer, looking at the general appearance of a fashionable con- 
gregation, might be di to admit the sincerity of the peni- 
tential confession that they are become like pelicans in the 
wilderness and owls in the desert. 

Of course it is utterly useless to inveigh against the present 
fashions on the score of extravagance or bad taste. The expen- 
siveness, like every other sin, gives a peculiar piquancy to the 
indulgence. And how many women have the courage to coun- 
termand “ruches,” “ Mags flounces, and the innume- 
rable superfluities by which a is made more barbarous and 
more costly when the milliner’s forewoman simpers out the 
sneering comment, “ That’s so common” ?. And as for taste, why 
taste in dress has gone through every possible revolution in the course 
of ages, with one general effect. Whether the dresses have been 
eg low, whether they have ed like ostriches’ wings 

ind or been tightened like a sack about the neck, whether they 
have been surmounted by “horns,” by “ frizzles,” by powder, 
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or by curls—in all cases the pretty women have continued to look 
pretty, and the plain women more or less plain. But there is another 
part of the question to which some women will ark give their 
attention. the dress quite decent? Do fine ladies ever 
to hear the criticisms of their own footmen on the exposure 
the use of crinoline makes almost normal? If they did, we can 
hardly believe that they would persist in submitting not only 
themselves but their ters to a kind of comment which was 
once thought to be reserved for the more blasé frequenters of the 
Opera, when expressing their admiration of the least modest of the 
ballet-girls. And aps some women will not be indifferent to 
the reflection that the fashions which they set travel downwards 
with an increasing momentum of evil. If my lady wears crinoline 
in her drawing-room, Sally will wear crinoline in her still-room or 
dairy. What my lady does must be right in principle. And if 
my hee on better in hoops, Sally thinks she. will look better 
too., ides, dress is the adjuster of female inequality. All 
‘women cannot have titles, parks, and Opera-boxes ; but all women 
can have crinolines. My lady may vary the dimensions of hers 
from the narrowest propriety to the most gorgeous expansiveness 
of Court splendour. But this poor Sall regards as Bee 
‘accidental, and not as touching the root of the matter. e big 
hoops are the grandest, and the big hoops she will use, even for the 
commonest occasions. Unfortunately big hoops require a propor- 
tional superstructure of silks and petticoats. ‘These, too, the house- 
maid or dairymaid may get. e extent to which she does get 
them may be seen on any Sunday evening between nine and ten 
o'clock. The manner in wifigh she does get them we do not see; 
though, perhaps, any mistress of a family might calculate with 
proximate precision the adequacy of her maid’s wages to purchase 
e contents of her clothes-box. But this subject is a delicate one, 
and we forbear to pursue it. 


That grumbling or invective will ever put down a flagrant 
nuisance, we do not venture to hope. The only effective cure will 
be the severest kind of ridicule—that which takes the form of a 
practical reductio ad absurdum. On behalf of those who smart 
under the double infliction of paying, in person and purse, 
for an article of dress which they think unsightly and feel to be 
dangerous, we suggest that a hundred or two strong-minded 
Yankee ladies be imported and let loose on our omnibuses and 
railway carriages. If the aspect of some scores of regular Down- 
Easters, with stiff hoops and out-standing garments, snuffling out 
an imperious demand for “ that man to give up that seat ”—more 
Amerwcano—did not drive the attire they wore out of fashion, it 
would go a long way in that direction. The good work might be 
completed by the importation of the same number of negro women 
from Jamaica. These wriggling jabbering females, waddling in a 
sea of many-coloured garments overlapping fabulous crinolines— 
garments bright with red, orange, and pink, all relieved by the 
substratum of the original hue—might ultimately bring home to 
the sense of the mbst tasteless of milliners the affinity of our own 
modern skirts and petticoats, and all the lavish finery of trim- 
mings, to the instincts and predilections of a semi-savage race, 


SUNDAY SIGHTSEEING. 


; A SKIRMISH has been lately fought between Sabbatarians 

and their opponents which is not without significance. The 
Cartoons which have been removed from Hampton Court to South 
‘Kensington have consequently become invisible to the public on 
Sundays, the Fourth Commandment being naturally more binding 

e,” not appreciating this geographical truth, sent a deputa- 
tion to Lord Granville, and begged that the Cartoons might stil 
be shown on a Sunday evening. A counter-deputation attacked 
Lord Granville during the following week. He then stated that, 
although his private sympathies were in favour of granting the 
request of the first deputation, he should in fact give way to 
‘the second. There was a supplementary dispute as to whether 
the Sunday-League really represented, as it claimed to do, a 

number of the working-classes. Lord Granville thought 
that they spoke the sentiments of a minority; the British 
public, he said, were, on the whole, in favour of seeing no 
pictures on Sunday, and, if possible, of letting no one else see 
pictures; and so Lord Granville nobly sacrificed his op 
prejudices to their enlightened decision. The British public are, 
‘of course, infallible on such a question, and it is gratifying 
‘to think that they will not be shocked by the scandal of men 
‘looking at cartoons on a Sunday, instead of spending their time, 
like rational Englishmen, in reading tracts, or, possibly, in the 
‘improving conversation of the tap-room. 

That a Minister ought implicitly to obey the opinion of the 
masses on such a matter, that he should carefully keep himself 
abreast of their prejudices instead of acting on his own better 
judgment, is a proposition so obvious that, of course, no well- 
constituted mind will dispute it. But there are one or two 
questions which the prevalence of such prejudices naturall 
raises. Does any rational being, for example, seriously thin 
that a man will really be the worse for spending part of his 
Sunday in looking at admirable pictures? Does any educated 
man fancy that such an occupation would produce a worse moral 
effect than listening to one of Dr. Cumming’s sermons? Do the 
| ogo who think that their inferiors ought to be debarred 

m Raftaelle on a Sunday turn the faces of their own pictures to 
the wall on that day? What is the exact poison which is supposed 


to be imbibed from an tly so harmless, or indeed elevating, 
employment? And then we cannot at the delicate 
gradations of moral sensibility which the public exhibit on these 

ing to sermons, joining in prayers, reading good s on 
a Sunday is wicked. That is intelligible, as indeed any degree 
of fanaticism is only too intelligible. But the great majority 
hold that certain amusements at certain are perfectly 
justifiable. Crowds of people go to Kew Gardens on a Sunday, 
and few men are hard-hearted ee to grudge their temporary 
eseape from London smoke. Cro , though of a different 
class, go to see the Zoological Gardens on a Sunday, and no one 
finds fault with them. Thus any man may look at palms and 
ferns within ten miles of Hyde Corner on Sunday. Any well- 
dressed gentleman, or auy well-dressed gentleman’s may see 
lions feed, and may tease the chimpanzee, on Sunday. But no one, 
well or ill dressed, may and see a cartoon on “ the Sabbath,” on 
pain of introducing the Continental Sunday, with all its inconceiv- 
able horrors. A great majority is in favour of the first two pieces 
of license, and yet, as it seems, a great majority denounces the 
last. People who set up this artificial standard of morality 
have, we know, a surprising facility in washing their hands of 
the consequences, If their resolute refusal of innocent enjoy- 
ments drives men to enjoy themselves after an illicit fashion, 
it is all the fault of the sinners and not of the sainte. 
And ‘yet an outside observer can hardly think that people 
who refuse to give a thirsty man a cup of water are quite 
from blame if he takes to drinking That the immediate 
consequence of the existence of a Pharisaic class is the rise of a 
libertine class, has been often demonstrated in practice. The 
streets of Glasgow supply palpable evidences of the fact. A good 
proof of it may be seen in a vigorously written remonstrance of 
certain inhabitants of that immaculate city to the Established 
Presbytery. They put very plainly the inference which people are 
certain to the that body in opposin 
trains. eir bigotry in enforcing a rigid rule of tic 
slavery marks them as the enemies instead. of the friends of the 
working-man. “We,” say the remonstrants, “work too long; 
we are confined too much; the foul air of the factory and the 
wynd are neither good for the health nor for the morals, Our 
days are embittered, our lives shortened. One day weekly spent 
in the enjoyment of pure country air would be wholesome to 
ourselves, our wives and families. We look to gentlemen who 
have the knowledge that it would be good for us to increase our 
facilities for getting it. Those who stand in our way are our 
enemies, whatever may be their belief or profession. They 
may profess love for us, but they help to kill us before our time. 
Their conduct is at once immorality, inhumanity, and outrage— 
and no theology can disguise it.” is contains undeniable truth, 
and shows the further inferences which, rightly or 
wrongly, will be infallibly drawn from harsh and tyrannical re- 
strictions imposed in the name of religion. The creed of which 
advantage is taken to enforce such rules will suffer from the odium 
which its application necessarily provokes. “Do you not,” they say, 
“make too much of Moses in your interminable mentations ? 
The Fourth Commandment is a friend to the working-man. It, 
indeed, gives one miserable seventh part of the week for rest, but 
it enjoins six days of uninterrupted toil. . . . Moses’s command 
is clear, definite, absolute, harsh, unfeeling, inexorable—Sir days 
shalt thou labour; and though you, ——- do not exactly enforce 
this, our masters do; they unhappily believe in Moses.” It would 
be impossible to illustrate more clearly the natural genesis of un- 
belief from fanaticism. The Pharisee produces the Sadducee as 
well as the libertine. You make use of this whip to scourge us, 
withal. Our answer is, to break the whip. You appeal to the 
authority of your laws. We deny that they have any authority at 
all. It may be no fault of the men who lay down the major of the 
syllogism, and draw their own conclusions, that their opponents 
controvert them by introducing such an unex minor. Moses’s 
law says so and so, and therefore you must do it. The inference is 
avoided denying the understood premiss that Moses’s law is 
divine. may, we say, be not the fault, but the misfortune, of 
the original dogmatists that their assertions should be thus met ; 
which they will do well to 
consider. 

The habitual temper of mind of the 
singularly impervious to these considerations. They look down 
from an indefinite superiority pee all worldly and temporizing 
policy. Their essential principle is to try to force all the world 
into their own mould, entirely 1 ive of consequences, They 
can compass sea and land to e one yte, even at tho 
expense of making ten sinners, and whether the means be fair 
or foul in the eyés of the world. This temper is exhibited 
with such exquisite naiveté in a h which lately ap- 
peared in the Bath that we must take leave to quote 
— of it. A tleman, named Walsh, an incumbent of 

rinity District Church, Trowbridge, has, it seems, taken to 
preaching in a surplice, and publishing the banns of marri 
from the communion table; whereupon the rector of the parish, 
a Mr. Hastings, thus courteously adjures him to resign. “Jf 
you continue to oppose me,” he says, “I will drive you out of 
the place. Iwill use all means, legal! and illegal, to hunt you out 
of it; I will make the place too hot to hold you. I have many 
means of making a man uncomfortable who dares to oppose me, 
and I will use them.” A person who could use such language to 
a humble dependent would deserve—whut shall we say ?—that the 
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dependent should go down on his knees, and kiss his rebuker’s 

shoes. A person who can use it to a cle and a gentleman 

deserves to have his language made as public as possible. The 

sentiments expressed are utifully illustrative of a certain 

phase of opinion. Do exactly what I think right, or I 

will use all means, “legal or illegal,” to bully you into it. | 
Legality is entirely a minor consideration, when the terribly | 
important principle is at stake, of whether a man should | 
preach in black or in white. It would be temporising with the evil | 
one to boggle about human laws. And when our Sabbatarian | 
friends are unable to inflict either legal or illegal penalties upon 
us for not cleaning our platter according to their pattern, they will 
find an easy consolation in speculating as to our future fate. 

But there are men who are on more intelligent 
grounds to the cing, £0 museums on Sundays. A large part 
of the people upon whom Sabbatarian restrictions press most 
severely are in favour of maintaining them. Perhaps the most 
aor of Mr, Mill’s ‘assertions, when he was standing for 

estminster, was that he was in favour of opening the museums 
on Sunday. The reason issimple. Working-men are afraid, apart 
from all superstitious notions, that if they admitted this principle, 
advantage would be taken of it to deprive them of their weekly 
rest. It is our old friend, “the thin end of the wedge,” over 
again. They believe—and it is impossible not to respect their 
belief—that if the established English Sunday were once infringed, 
its valuable as well as its deleterious results would be destroyed. 
It is of course quite impossible to overrate the importance of the 
beneficial results. If we believed with these objectors, that if they 
were allowed to amuse themselves reasonably on the seventh day, it 
would lead “logically” to their working seven days instead. of 
six, we should be as ge 2 opposed as any one to a relaxation 
of existing laws. But “logic” generally means, in such cases, 
attention to one set of facts without paying any attention to modi- 
fying circumstances. And that seems to x true in this instance. 

e guarantee would certainly be weakened; but people forget 
that others would be strengthened. Let us assume that the 
lower orders were allowed to enjoy themselves in a rational 
manner on Sundays—that they were allowed to look at pictures, 
or at geological specimens, or even to see wild beasts fed on that 
day, without leaving London, as well as to inspect botanical col- 
lections and — ten miles away. Any attempt to deprive 
them of their day’s rest would then be an attempt to deprive them 
of many opportunities of innocent amusement. They would have 
exactly the same physical means of enforcing their liberties then 
as now. They would be able, for example, to strike for a reduction 
of the hours of labour, if they insist upon adhering to that method 
of social warfare; they would be able to shut up their shops and 
go into a museum just as they can shut up their shops to go to 

e public-house or to sit at home wae in profound medita- 
tion. Nor do we see why they shoul less attached to their 
day of rest merely they were allowed to spend it more 
sensibly. The tendency hascertainly been of late rather to reduce 
than to extend the hours of labour, and we see no reason 
why it should be weakened by the Bg: yes change. So far 
as it depends upon the strength the desire for leisure 
it would certainly be strengthened by making the leisure more 
attractive; the very stre of the aversion to any alteration is a 
proof that the desire would be no less effective when it had to 

ress itself in a different The one barrier that would 
be weakened would be the superstitious part of the Sabbatarian 
dogmas, Englishmen have been too much accustomed to rest their 
claims to a day of rest entirely upon a Jewish interpretation of the 
Fourth Commandment. They have naturally come to fancy that, 
if that interpretation were once given up, their claims cane no 
longer tenable. People once fancied that our order and safety 


entirely depended upon an imaginary divine right of kings; the 
fancied, that if a tittle of that creed were given up we should sink 
same way they now 


into mpeecorion or anarchy; and in 
fancy that their claim to a weekly rest depends upon suppo: the 
most extreme views of the obligation to ts the Sabbath. When 
the divine-right theory was exploded, the nation managed still to 
thrive; the pillars which were supposed to support the State 
having been knocked away, the edifice still stood, and they proved 
to be a piece of superfluous scaffolding. It is surely not impos- 
sible that, when the doctrines with which officious dogmatists have 
fenced round the Sabbath are abandoned, it may prove to have 
other more trustworthy defences. We can hardly oubt that, when 
our method of observance is brought into harmony with common 
— will prove . be as stable as when ts was distorted to 
satisfy imaginary arbitrary requirements. Meanwhile, there is 
a danger in connecting it irrevocably with a theory which 
grows weaker with the of intelli . Such a proceeding 
er provokes, as we have seen, a spirit of opposition running 
into the opposite extreme; and some day it may lead to the 

on the inevitable decay of the 


abandonment of much that is 
theories with which the view has been perversely asso- 


MISERIES OF THE HONEYMOON. ; 
pees novel, the authoress has been at the 
pains to introduce a little disquisition on honeymoons, which 
must fill the spirit of every with distress, The common 
belief is that the time of the honeymoon is one of the most pure 
and it would appear, is a mere delusion. 


“ Of all the periods of a woman’s life, that which 


is derisively called the h oon is the most discomfortable.” 
Presuming that discomfo means the same thing as uncom- 
ollows. “The aspect of things, like an unaired robe, stri 

against her heart; there is no nook or corner where she seems to 
have fit the of sweet custom has de- 
parted from her path, and a rough jarring incongruities is 
substituted for em ‘What on earth are the jarring incongruities 
thus mysteriously named ? And would not a majority of brides look 
back upon the lethargic dulness of sweet custom rather than its 
smoothness? Why a pleasant excursion with a lover should be 
either jarring or incongruous we cannot for the life of us make 
out. However, we are assured that every bride sighs for “the 
gracious days of untrammelled singleness”; never was she so 
much bored by her old solitude as by this “true loneliness of never 
being alone.” And then, says the writer indignantly, though 
rather incomprehensibly we own, “As if it were not enough fo 
steep her to the lips in strangeness—strange duties, strange 
habits, s hopes and fears for a future yet hidden ye; Ae a 
darkness far deeper than that of the grave—it is her fate to be re- 
moved away from every family scene, as if she were plague-spotted, 
and as if her own household had disowned her.” The last few words 
sound most uncommonly like nonsense, and any bride who should be 
so foolish as to feel herself e-spotted or cast off, because she 
had gone away with her husband instead of staying quietly at 
home, would deserve to be divorced on her return. But though 
the authoress has put the case somewhat hyperbolically, as it is the 
wont of authoresses to do, it is not difficult to see that there may 
be a basis of fact and reason for her gloomy picture. People no 
doubt make the most dreadful Gonies in the arrangement of 
these memorable excursions, The most common and the most 
conspicuous of them is to on the Continent. As a rule, a 
newly-married couple could scarcely do a more rash and ill- 
considered thing. The tremendous revolution in thoughts and 
habits which cannot but ensue from the new state of things 
is quite bad enough, without adding to the strangeness and 
novelty by surrounding the already bewildered bride with 
the unusual customs and mysterious ordinances of Conti- 
nental hotels. The ways of foreigners are not as our wa, 
The presence of men where at home the service is performed 
women, the presence of people under circumstances in whic 
at home one is accustomed to their absence, the horribly 
deficient accommodation in the shape of dressing-rooms and baths, 
and a variety of — usages quos dicere versu non est, combine 
to make a sojourn in all but a very few Continental hotels rather 
a serious trial. Even to a man it is trying. The bridegroom ma 
be nearly as much harassed as his less audacious companion. Sti 
hers is the harder part. It is sometimes said that it would be 
much more sensible to bring English girls up on Continental prin- 
ciples, and that we should do better to cultivate their delicacy up 
to a much legs sensitive point. Our assailants maintain that a great 
deal of what we prize is no more than a useless fringe of delicacy, 
which we might strip off without any loss to real purity, and with 
the greatest increase in freedom and comfort. This may be, or it 
may not. Whether the foreign fashion of recognising facts which 
in this country we are accustomed to conceal be an improvement or 
not, there is certainly no likelihood of the slightest change taking 
place in the t generation. Per: those who are brides 
now, recollecting their own sorrows and di orts, ae bring up 
their daughters on revolutionary principles. Meanwhile the fact 
remains that to an English lady, brought up with English notions 
and English habits, the Continent is by no means a pleasant place 
for travel with a strange husband, She may not m ine 
to herself about being “ e-spotted ” or “ disowned by her 
poe but there still will probably be many moments when she 
would give worlds to be back again even in the dullest of English 
es. 


But, in ing a honeym is not all travelling about 
from place to oe ahiy blunder? Travelling has a fear- 
fully trying effect on the temper with most wan It makes 
them peevish and hasty. They never succeed in getting 
the lu and the tickets fairly off their minds, or else they 
show a fatuous indifference about them which is for ever causing 
all sorts of confusion and horrid discomfort. Many ple, too, 
who are thoroughly agreeable in an age | way, +a y the 
strangest and most unsuspected traits when they find themselves 
among unfamiliar faces. They begin to give themselves curious 
airs, as if they were persons of quality and consequence in disguise ; 
or they shrink timorously or defiantly into the my of their 
inner selves, Then, again, seqrent change of scene does menage 
with everybody. Most English people are dreadfully worried by 
being transplanted from one place to another. Those who shine 
most brilliantly at their own firesides become clouded over else- 
where, and repeated changes literally submerge them in gloom and 
moodiness. this shows that for two people to set off ona ny 3 
which entails a number of longish journeys, and a great varie 

stopping- is not the proper for allowing each to see the 
best of the other; because not one person in a thousand is seen 
at his best when travelling, and a great many are seen at 
their very worst, At the same time it is possible to fall intoa 
grievous mistake on the other side. Boeing the discomforts of 
taking a newly-married wife to a series of foreign hotels, some 
men esconce themselves in sequestered dells and ong nda 


the country or by the seaside. Here you hav 
Only the leisure too often proves thoroughly disproportionate to the 
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good points. The good points are not adequate to filling up all the 
then, unfortunately, the time fills 
itself up by the discovery of bad points. The happy couple 
forget that the n you like best in all the world may still upon 
occasion have the power of boring you as frightfully as the person 
you most dislike. In one of Miss don’s novels a situation of 
this sort is made to lead up to a fearful catastrophe, in the form of 
a prolonged estrangement een husband and wife. Instead of 
g to some place where there is plenty of life and diversion, the 
a is induced by a treacherous friend to spend his honeymoon in 
a place where he and his wife see no faces but their own for five 
or six weeks. Of course, the design of the treacherous friend is 
accomplished perfectly. At the end of the time, the bride can 
omiediyenbine the sight of her new lord, and the new lord, though 
too thick-headed to be distinctly bored, feels that something has 
gone seriously wrong between them. And the case is, doubtless, 
no* uncommon in real life. Two people must have a very extra- 
i amount of internal resources to go and d five or six 
weeks together in some place which is indescribably p' and 
romantic, but at the same time very lonely and very ‘ 
course, if they work at science or history or philosophy for five or 
six hours a day, they may get on very well. A wok together and 
dinner together after this would not be likely to pall. But then 
the majority of brides and bride take no interest whatever 
in science or philosophy, or solid pursuits of any kind. If they 
cannot spend the time in amusement or business or conversation, 
or thinking about amusement or business, they fall into the grasp 
of a gigantic ennui. Except in the case of two v ani 
cultivated minds, there can scarcely be a more fatal blunder than 
the attempt to enjoy unmixed bliss in a lonely honeymoon. When 
two people have a long common past to look back upon together, 
it is different. But looking forward together to a long common 
future is marvellously unsatisfactory, after a very short time. The 
future has nothing tangible and certain as the past has; so the 
two minds roam vacantly through space, wishing it were dinner- 
time. The Duke was perhaps right when he d that :-— 
Such as I am all true lovers are, 
Unstaid and skittish in all motions else, 
Save in the constant image of the creature 
That is beloved. 


But when the lover has become the husband, after a prolonged 
honeymoon in a dull and lonely place, the constant image ma 
absolutely generate an unstaid skittishness, if not downright I 
humour and weariness. 

Some of the misery which the novelist from whom we have 
quoted describes so magnificently is due to the teachings of others 
of her own craft. Marriage is the chief among many things which 
nearly all novelists love to paint in false colours. They talk tole- 
rably rationally about the relations of parent and child, and 
brother and sister, but that of husband and wife is invariably 
veiled by a thick haze of delusive sentiment. And novelists are 
not the only persons to be blamed. Perhaps human nature, or 
that fragment of it which is developed in the bosoms of young 
ladies, has something to do with the case. Girls resolutely refuse 
to believe thatthe future life with their lover will be a more or 
less faithful reproduction of the lives of the father and mother. A 
happy buoyancy supports them against the discouraging persua- 
sions of reason an tg mes e period of courtship may do 
something to dispel the illusion, but unless the honeymoon is 
contrived with an exceeding judiciousness, it is then that the 
truth really dawns, The man finds that his wife is onlya grown-up 
girl, after all; and the woman, that the husband cannot always 
— the attractions of the lover. So far, therefore, the 

oneymoon may be “ discomfortable.” But, fortunately, the dis- 
comfort rights itself. The happy couple get views which are more 
useful for the rest of their lives. And such couples are often 
sadly in need of it. In England, our national reserve keeps the 
transcendental nonsense which fills the minds of extremely young 
folk from coming out very strongly. But in the United States they 
are more en. There two people can be found to insist on 
being up among “ clouds.” 

en pen ink wi em, moreover, the; a 
to the effect that— 


Presenting ourselves, fully impressed with the sublime presence of God and 
the joyous spiritual beings of His creation, heartily appreciating heaven's 
highest vouchsafed happiness, the blessed union of two souls in purity and 
| tee emanating from the eternal fountain of truth and wisdom, 
ce deriving some primitive conception of the magnitude of Deity-inspired 
unceasing humanity, endowed with powers and attributes evermore ap- 
imating Divinity, with assurances that uninterrupted progress remains 
dent upon genial social relations, and possessing the approving sanction 

of cherished friends, we do now henceforth evermore give and devote, 
and each other in holy wedlock ; and we solemnly and unreservedly 
avow and ise that we will love, honour, and cherish each other as 
husband wife during our whole existence ; and in the ve lan- 
together let 


of Holy Writ, we > “ What God hath j 
to man put asunder.” 
It is easy to believe that, in this case at all events, when they 
returned to earth, the “aspect of things, like an unaired robe, 
struck coldly against their hearts.” It may be suspected that, 
when the honeymoon is a failure, the result is due either to an 
extravagant transcendental pitch of mind of this kind, which must 
always end in vexation, or else to some mistake in selecting the 
place and manner in which the time is to be It is not 
certain, though, that i may not be said for a plan sug- 
in an American story. The bride and bridegroom go quistly 

and begin home-life the day they are married, and take a 


honeymoon trip some six months when they have had 
time to get accustomed to one another. this is not a honey- 
moon, and he would be an audacious social leveller, with need of 


oak and triple brass about his breast, who should dare to suggest 
the sbolitien. of the mystic institution. 


BRUNSWICK AND HILDESHEIM. 


F the two cities whose names we have just written down both 
will soon belong to that class of fallen capitals which includes 

so many of the most pre eg: bey ade Europe. The Bishopric 
of Hildesheim has vanished; the Duchy of Branewick is, to all 
pearance, doomed. The Duchy of Brunswick cannot remain a 
sovereign State, nor the city of Brunswick retain the rank of a 
capital, longer than during the lifetime of the present Duke. And 
what will be its fate when the vacancy arrives? It would be only 
the dream of an enthusiast to hope that so noble a city migh 


ight 
resume its ancient position, and be reunited, as a fifth German 


Of | commonwealth, to the sisters from which it has been so long cut 


off. The policy of modern times is inexorable. Brunswick, on the 
death of its present sovereign, must cease to be either a princely 
or a republican ital; it must sink to the dull level of a 
provincial town. Perhaps the continued non-residence of the 
present Duke may be designed as a sort of transitional state, 
to make the descent more easy. There is something sad in the 
thought that a ruler of an ancient dynasty finds it not worth 
while to rebuild a burned-down palace because after him there 
sentimental regret at the impendi . The expiring dynasty 
has claims upon our nee which ae shared by few German 
princely houses. It is something os within the present century, 
two of the direct representatives of Henry the Lion should have 
died in the defence of Brunswick, of Germany, and of Europe. 
Their very title has a ore Se it. The Duke of Brunswick is 
still simply a Duke. Bavaria, Baden, and the rest of them, bowed 
the knee to the Baal of Paris, and were degraded into Grand 
Dukes and Kings. Brunswick was swallowed up by the invader, 
but she was not dishonoured like her neighbours. en French 
Empires and Westphalian Kingdoms fell asunder, her princes 
returned to their own with the simple title of their fathers. And, 
a little later, the men of Brunswick-had the pluck to do what their 
mightier neighbours have not now the pluck to do—to get rid of 
one of their princes when his rule was found not to be for the public 
advantage. Thedynasty and the le thus alike attract us. But 
the fiat has gone forth, and Brunswick, as an independent State, 
will before long cease to exist. Will it pass to its natural heirs, 
the other branch of the House of Brunswick? Or will a territory, 
which would just make a convenient isthmus between the now 
detached portions of a greater monarchy, be thought too important 
to pass into the hands of any minor potentate, even though 
adorned with the royal title P 

But our business is rather with the city of Brunswick than with 
the Meee future of the Duchy. Brunswick and its neighbour 
Hildesheim are two very interesting examples of stone cities—a 
distinction which, in of Lower Saxony, is not a 
one, as, at a point a li urther north, everything begins to 
brick. Hildesheim was one of the ecclesiastical principalities 
which were swept away in 1803, when all the Princes who had 
been compelled to yield their territory on the left bank of the 
Rhine to the French Republic indemnified themselves at the 
expense of the free cities and ecclesiastical princes on the right 
bank. Hildesheim then fell to the lot of Hanover, and, 
passing through the hands of Prussia and the Kingdom of 

estphalia, it has been Hanoverian ever since the re-settle- 
ment of ‘things. As a secularized Bishopric, it is essentially 
a city of the same class as Paderborn, but there are some 
marked differences between the two. In neither is the cathedral 
so distinctly the dominant object as it might have been ex- 
pected to be in the capital of an episcopal prince. But 
the objects which, in a general view, act as its rivals, are of 
a different kind in the two towns. Paderborn is essentially the 
city of the Catholic revival, and the building which divides atten- 
tion with the ancient cathedral is the modern Jesuits’ College. 
Hildesheim, on the other hand, contains three ancient minsters, 
among which either of the two great abbeys which stand at ao 
ends of the town may fairly dispute the pre-eminence with the 
cathedral which stands between them. Another difference is that 
Paderborn is almost wholly Catholic, while in Hildesheim, though 
the Catholics are numerous, the Protestants form the majority. 
Neither in ancient nor in later times does the Bishop of Hildesheim 
seem to have had things so completely his own way as the Bishop 
of Paderborn. The explanation of this difference we must leave to 
local historians. 


The cathedral is, as a matter of architecture, by no means the 
most attractive of the Hildesheim churches. inally a fine 
Romanesque nti , it has lost nearly all its character by various 
alterations, one of which etely Italianized its nave. 


and the splendour of the objects which it 
still retains the use of distinct services for 
the chapter and for the parish—an ment 80 common in 
ancient times, but which most people have such a difficulty in 
understanding. But for an architectural view the visitor must go 
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into the cloister which lies at the east end of the church. The 
plain bold Romanesque apse of the cathedral itself remains un- 
touched ; the cloister itself is a good example of that primitive 
le of Romanesque which went on longer in cloisters than any- 
where else. In the midst, as at Winchester College, rises a small 
and most graceful chapel of the fourteenth century, with a poly- 
gonal apse, tall slender windows, and bold buttresses, a striking 
contrast to the massive Romanesque apse of the cathedral. 

But the architectural inquirer will undoubtedly find more to 
gratify him in the two great conventual churches of St. Godehard 
and St. Michael. They have much in common, but the fate of 
the two in later times has been singularly different. St. 
Godehard is used for Catholic worship; it is quite perfect, 
and it has been beautifully restored, while the Protestant 

rs of St. Michael’s have inflicted on it every kind of 
mutilation. Both belonged originally to a type of church less 
common in North Germany than on the Rhine. We mean those 
which have an apse and choir at both ends, so that it is really 
hard to tell which is the west end and which is the east. One of 
course is for the chapter, and one for the parish—an arrangement 
more convenient in itself than that which prevailed in kngland 
when a church was divided in the like sort. Our insular attachment 
to orientation forbade the placing of either altar at the west end, 
and the only way was to fit up two churches within the same 
building, each, so to ment te Bes the same way. These two 
Hildesheim churches, though we believe that neither of them is 
of specially early date, have many vestiges of an earlier style 
hanging about them. The nave of St. Godehard is a pertect 
basilica. Square piers alternate, at even distances, with columhs 
looking quite classical in everything except the form of their 
pis ocd As in the basilicas, there is no triforium, the spaces 
between arcade and clerestory being left blank for painting, and 
a rich ceiling takes the place of the vault so universal in 
German churches of all dates. St. Michael follows the same 
plan, with a more distinct approach to classical forms in its capitals 
—not indeed in the foliage of the few that have any, but in the 
resence of a sort of piece of entablature over most of them. 
hey seem akin to those two strange pillars which were formerly 
in Repton church, and which are still preserved in the tower. The 
arrangements of the two churches differ somewhat. St. Godehard 
has a central octagonal tower and transepts; east of them is the 
principal apse with diverging, chapels ; westward lies the nave, 
tinished to the west with the secondary apse flanked by slender 
octagonal towers. The outline is most picturesque. The outline of 
St. Michael’s must have been equally picturesque, but it has 
undergone the serious loss of its central tower and transepts and 
of the three apses at the east end. Here the principal apse, raised 
aloft Wimborne-fashion, and surrounded by an aisle, is at the west 
end; but the east end has the greater external dignity. Two 
transepts ‘flank what, if it were not at the east end, we should 
call a western tower, something like the arrangement of the west 
front of Ely. Attached to the tower and transepts were the 
three apses which are now gone. Either or both of these churches 
fully deserve the honour of a careful historical and architectural 
monograph. Most likely they have already received that tribute 
from native hands; all that we can profess to do is to point them 
out as most worthy objects for study. 

There are other things to see in Hildesheim besides these three 
great minsters. Some of the other churches, the athhaus, and 
many domestic buildings, especially what is called the Templars’ 
House near the Rathhaus, all deserve examination. The city 
stands on a slope, and the view from the opposite hill called the 
Moritzberg is highly striki In short, pene proending to 
the surpassing interest of such a city as Liibeck, Hildesheim is a 
plaee which deserves to be far better known than we fancy it is. 

Our other subject is the city of Brunswick. We stick to 
the English form, which, when it is really English and not 
French, is sure to be the right one in this Low-Dutch country. 
Braunschweig is a mere piece of modern High-Dutch affectation. 
Brunswick is a much larger city than Hildesheim, and it 
has the peculiarity of being the city of all others where it 
is the easiest to lose one’s way. No street seems to be 
parallel to any other street; wherever yor go, pe get into a 
market-place and near to achurch—each church and market-place, 
till you have given them a good deal of ene, bee undistin- 
guishable from the other churches and market-places. Brunswick, 
still more conspicuously than Hildesheim, has no building soaring 
over all others. It has more of the character of a Hanse Town 
than that of either an episcopal or a ducal capital. And in truth 
there was a time when Brunswick, though never formally a 
Reichstadt, had freedom enough to enter the great Merchant 

e, and to become one of its most flourishing members. The 
noble Rathhaus, one of the dest of its class, is a living witness 
of those days. Less extensive than that of Liibeck, entering less 
into the general view of the city, its architecture is richer and 
purer, and it avoids that unreality of design in many parts which 
is the great fault of its rival. A nobler range cannot be imagined 
than the outer gallery of the Brunswick Senate-house, with its 
elaborate windows, canopies, and pinnacles. Near it stands one 
of that extraordinary group of churches which ought to make 
Brunswick an object of pilgrimage to all architectural students. 
They have plenty of faults, but they have plenty of beauties 
too, and the true student finds as much to learn in faults 
as in beauties. There are not many cities containing six 


churches which have, or have had, two western towers, Four 


of these present the most remarkable and even puzzling 


likeness in their design and history. They were originally cruciform 
structures of the twelfth century. The ree ae of St. Blaise, 
locally called the Dom, though Brunswick was never a Bishop’s 
see, still retains its untouched Romanesque transept, choir, and 
apses, and its Romanesque nave is cloaked only by the addition of 
double aisles. This church, the work of Henry the Lion, is a noble 
example of pure and plain Romanesque, so pure and plain as to 
astonish one who remembers that its founder was the son-in-law 
of our Henry the Second, and that it is said to date late in his 
reign. It has quite the air of a building fifty years earlier. In 
the other three, St. Martin, St. Andrew, and St. Katharine, the 
cruciform shape has been destroyed by enlarging the aisles, but 
the original plan can still be traced. All these churches have 
west fronts with a pair of tall slender towers. The — differs 
in each, and it is only at St. Martin’s, the earliest, where the 
whole front is purely Romanesque, that both the towers are 
quite perfect. All four fronts present a remarkable case of 
architectural sham, Between the towers is a double wall of 
masonry, in most cases gabled, rising far above the body of the 
church, and of course, in the direct west view, giving the appear- 
ance of a body far higher than the reality. All these churches 
have other curious architectural features, and St. Blaise 
has the further merit of containing the tomb of Henry the Lion 
and his Duchess, and the coffins of the two Dukes who died in- 
the Bonaparte wars, and, for those who may care about her, of 
Queen Caroline of England. St. Magnus is another church of. 
the same type as these four, but of inferior merit. St. Giles’ is 
in some respects the finest church of all, but it departs from. 
the local type, and it has lost its western towers. One or two. 
smaller churches and one or two fine py seme buildings close: 
the list of the architectural antiquities of Brunswick. Hardly less 
interesting than any of them is the bronze lion which commemo- 
rates the crusade of the local hero of the twelfth century, and the 
column which commemorates the glory and the end of the two local 
heroes of the nineteenth. As we look from the mound which 
looks down on the commemorative column, and on the forest of 
a ae which crowns the city, it is not without a sigh that we 
think of the day when an ancient dynasty shall come to an end, 
and an ancient city be degraded from the rank which it has held for 
ages. In the face of a free and united Germany, whether King- 
dom or Confederation, such thoughts might go for nothing; but 
he must be a calm thinker indeed who can coolly thrust them aside 


when the alternative is not the. union of Germany, but the mere 


aggrandizement of Hanover or Brandenburg. 


OUR BUTCHERS’ BILLS. 


| stating that the butchers have, in many places at least, given 
way, we state a fact patent on the housekeeper’s weel:ly bill. ‘The 
prospect of their concession was so clear to those who studied the 
weekly cattle-market returns of carcase dir that it was anybody's 
prophecy that give way they must. ‘The fact, however, is more 
comforting by its accomplishment than any confidence of predictive 
asseveration could have made it before it came to pass. The 
butchers have had a highly remunerative time of it, and are pro- 
bably investing largely by this time in Austrian, Turkish, Spanish, 
and other “ fancy ” stocks. A recent correspondent of the Ztmes, 
writing irom an agricultural point of view, sought to fasten upon 
them a profit of 52 per cent. As re beef only, that may 
be true, and on beef only the calculation to which we refer pro- 
fessed to be based. But, on a review of the prices of all ikinds of 
flesh meat, we endeavoured to show some time ago, and we incline 
to the same opinion still, that the profit has been from 30 to 50 
per cent. The fall which has prevailed during the last fortnight 
amounts to a reduction of 1d. to 14d. per lb. Meat for which 
a shilling was lately asked may now be had for 114. or 10}d., 
being a difference of from 8 to 12} per cent. in favour of the pur- 
chaser, and against the butcher. We confess, however, that, so far 
as present facts show the way to an inference as re the future, we 
have little confidence in these figures holding. ‘I'he influence of the 
approach of Christmas is always supposed to be in favour of a rise. 
The quotations of mutton, moreover, in the Metropolitan Cattle- 
market, which had in the first two weeks of the month of November 
receded to an average of fe per stone, with a top price of 6s. ts 
have in the last two weeks advanced to §s. 1d. and $8. 2d., with a 
top price of 6s. 6d. and even 6s. 8d. Beef, on the contrary, had been, 
during the second fortnight of the month, a penny a stone cheaper 
than during the first; and the fall in veal and pork was even more 
marked during the same period than in beef, their top prices having 
descended respectively from 5s. 10d. and 5s. 4d. to an even $3. for 
each. It will be observed, moreover, that the very large supplies 
which we have been deriving from abroad during the earlier part 
of this autumn have been falling short towards the end of it. 
This was particularly noticeable in last Monday’s market, Con- 
siderably less than half the beasts there offered, instead of the 
proportion to which we had lately become accustomed, 

were foreigners, and hardly more than half of the sheep. The ex- 
tremely violent weather of the last fortnight, rendering navigation 
ilous and difficult, and thereby y increasing the risks of 
ringing foreign cattle to the English market, is the most 
probable account of this; and we may accordingly expect the 
same cause to operate, during several months to come, in 


rendering the supply precarious. ‘These facts, however, are . 


not alone adequate to account for the rise heing in mutton 


rather than in beef; since the transport of sheep by ship is 
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attended, owing to the lighter bulk of each animal, with less 
risk of damage arising from ordinary causes than that of oxen. 
We have no doubt, then, that the ultimate ground of the rise in 
the metropolitan err of mutton is to be sought in the short- 
ness of the supply from our own agricultural districts. We had 
occasion to notice, in October, a marked decrease in some of the 
great Southdown co fairs, and it looks as if the drain which 
we then suspected to exist had been going on until the sources of 
supply are bomen, affected. Of course it may be argued, that 
the unprecedentedly high price which superior mutton has been 
fetching for months past ought to have protected the commodity 
from exhaustion; and, had the butchers charged for mutton in 

ion as they have done for beef, the figures reached 
would no doubt have been so alarming that consumption 
must have been checked. The butchers, however, as they 
made probably 50 per cent. profit on beef, veal, and pork, 
were moderately content with about 30 on mutton; ay by 
thus distributing the pressure upon consumption over the whole 
area covered by these various kinds of supply, they relieved the 
mutton-chop of some pressure which it ought proportionably to 
have borne. The butcher, in fact, did not charge the consumer 
“home” for mutton, and thus the effect of the gradual rise in the 
wholesale pe was artificially staved off from the retail cus- 
tomers. The consequence is that mutton goes on rising, while 
skcep-masters are probably holding their flocks in hand, in the 
confident prospect of such Christmas prices as no open market 
has ever seen. This game of theirs is, of course, liable to 
be spoilt by a run of calm weather flooding the market with 
Dutch and German sheep, and for the home consumer’s sake we 
hope it may be so. Agriculturists may have made little on their 
beef, and in some quarters, we well know, deplorable, and perlsaps 
irreparable, losses have falien with an unexampled degree of ine- 
qu ity on individuals, owing to the cattle-plague. But as regards 
their sheep they have had, and are still enjoying, a capital time of 
it. The “tide in the affairs of men” and beasts has been running 
hard and fast in the sheep-master’s favour, and if any appeal to 
public charity be set on foot for the benefit of the losers on Thorn 
stock, we recommend that the “hat” be “passed round,” first to 
the butchers and next to the owners of sheep. 

So far our review has been confined to the prices charged durin 
the last few months, and chiefly the last month only. Beyond all 
such reasonings, however, there remains the broad fact that the 
metropolitan average market price for every description of mect 
but mutton, which, as we have shown, has been lately liable to 
abnormal disturbance, was actually higher in November 1864 
than in November 1865; while, again, in November 1863, it 
was as high for beef, and higher for the less important items of 
veal and pork. This must be borne in mind in any reflections 
which arise from the prices which London consumers have been 
lately paying for meat. Those prices go far to illustrate the 
power which a trade possesses of forcing the market against 
its customers in an article of nearly universal consumption. 
Between members of the same trade there exists a closer sympathy 
than between the large and dispersed body of its customers; 
and there is a power of compact organization, or a tacit under- 
standing, based on that sympathy, almost equally powerful with 
organization. It would be, therefore, fallacious to compare such 
powers, as between a trade and its customers, with those which 
exist between masters employing and men employed, whenever 
a question of wages arises between them. Then either a 
“Jock-out” or a “strike” commands resources of organization 
which are practically unlimited; and the only question becomes 
one of comparative strength of endurance of the inconvenience 
arising on either side from suspended business. Without pursuing 
this parallel into detail, it must obviously be a much longer 
time before anything like 9 “strike” takes place on the part of 
the consumers of an article of however wide demand. Nay, the 
wider the demand, the more dispersed, and the less capable 
therefore of anything like organized ee a must the members 
of the whole circle of consumers be. This incapacity for 
making a stand against unfair advances goes a considerable way 
to account for the fact that, throughout the latter part of the 
year 1863, and the whole of 1864, whilst the butcher was paying 
more for everything but mutton, he was charging /ess ; and there- 
fore that, as there is no reason whatever for thinking that he was 
at all stinting his fair profits then, he must have been enormously 
enhancing them now. 

The helplessness of the customer is still more strikingly illus- 
trated when we from the single family paying weekly bills to 
the larger establishments, where, as in a hospital, a messroom, or 
an almshouse, an entire community is domiciled, and where yearly 
contracts probably prevail. We have before us a statement from 
such an establishment in London, where probably a hundred and 
fifty stomachs have daily to be filled; and we find that, in spite 
of the butcher’s wholesale payments ruling at the fi which we 
haye quoted, his contract price to the caterers for this large body 
of consumers ranged in 1863-4 from 6d. to 84d., according to 
quality of meat; in 1864-5 from 7d. to gd.; and stands fixed for 
1865-6 at from 8d. to g}d. Thus the butcher was able to run 
up his contract price during a succession of years, whilst the cost 
to himself continued stationary, even if it did not somewhat 
diminish, We have before us a similar report from a college in 
one of our Universities, which shows that the price for prime 

tality—about two-thirds of the whole being best joints—was in 
November, 1863, 8d. per pound; in November, 1864, 8}d.; and in 
November, 1865, gd. Surely these tigures are eloquent. 


We will resume, however, the case of the general customer in 
the metropolis, viewing the case of these larger establishments as 
merely illustrations by the way. The smaller consumers are wholl 
helpless, save so far as the last resource of pinching the stomac 

The men of ampler revenues and larger establishments are 
mostly absorbed in their careers of business or pleasure,and the tax 
on their attention to organize a new source of supply is whut 
they are unable or unwilling to submit to. As the prices riso 
they pay and grumble, or pay and laugh, as the case may bo. 
Formidable accounts of “ cattle-plague” fill on the average a daily 
column in their papers. They know that horned cattle produce 
beef, and with lazy inconsecutiveness they connect plague with 
prices. They see all the persons in their own rank paying equally, 
and content themselves with inertly wondering at the butchers 
audacity, or with a hasty ejaculation, consigning him to a hotter 
place than that which has pre for their table the chops on 
which he has cheated them, and there the matter ends. L 
_ As, however, there is a rumour that beef, as well as mutton, 
is likely to be scarcer in the spring of 1866 than now, and as 
the vortex of Christmas bills will open between that time and 
this, bringing with it a chance rousing some from their 
lethargy, we will conclude with a practical suggestion. To 
attempt to organize a yar of reasonably cheap butchers wo 
take to be hopeless. The outlay of capital would be t; the 
chance of their sympathizing with, and being sedinesd. by , their 
unconscionable confréres would be perilous; and whenever 
the panic of high prices which had produced the organization 
had subsided, as all panics must subside, we should be 
simply overstocked with butchers who must cheat to live: 
A far more promising remedy has been proposed, and we hope we 
may credit the assurance that it is about to be put to the test of 
experience. With the resources of railway locomotion at their 
command, London capitalists who would be content with 
something less than the usurious profits of the butchers during 
the last few months might surely, with very little risk, cut in 
and make a good thing of it. We see nothing to prevent the 
projected formation of a “Butchers’-meat Company, Limited,” 
which might supply itself, if metropolitan slaughter-houses 
excluded it—which we do not think they would do— with 
carcases ready slaughtered and pared for market in the 
country, and forwarded daily to the metropolitan railway sta- 
tions, ‘‘sinking the offal” in the rural districts by the way. 
The railway truck might there disch its dead-meat load 
into carts or vans, which might then drive through London, 
from Paddington and King’s Cross to Camberwell and Lambeth, 
or from Waterloo — and Charing Cross might radiate 
over tho whole metropolis, selling as they went. Well be- 
dizened with big posters, they would advertiso themselves; 
whilst the crack of whip and the rattle of wheels would draw cus- 
tomers with watering mouths from many a household in pursuit of 
their track. A comparatively inconsiderable outlay of oy tes 
far less perhaps than the 1,000,000/. which is spoken of by the 
promoters of the scheme—would suffice to effect this, espevially 
during the cooler months of the year; and the horses and carts 
used would remain available for many valuable purposes, and 
would probably be absorbed into the general uses of trafic when- 
ever the crisis which called forth their action had subsided. In 
this, or in some such way, we feel sure the butchers might be 
brought to their senses, and the exorbitant insolence of marrow- 
bones and cleavers be reduced to the moderate profits of ordinary 
trade. We sincerely trust that so rational and feasible-looking a 
project may shortly assume a practical working form. : 


MR. CHURCHWARD’S CASE. 


HOSE who remember anything of the circumstances 
under which the renewal of the Dover Mail Packet Contract 

was obtained may possibly have felt some surprise on hearing that 
Mr. Church was Hwa ns against the Crown to obtain 
damages for breach of this contract, by what is called a petition of 
right. Considering how very questionable Mr. Churchward’s case’ 
appeared in the House of Commons, the highest praise is due to the 
ingenuity of the lawyers who made it look like a tolerably good 
case in a court of law. It was reasonably supposed that Par- 
liament, which had the will, had also the power, to abolish this 
improvident arrangement, with all consequent liabilities. ‘The 
Government which determined to dispense with Mr. Church- 
ward’s services was supported by the House of Commons and 
by the public; and yet it has been called upon to answer a claim 
for damages amounting to 126,000/., and there is no certainty, 
until the final court of appeal is reached, whether that claim 
may not ultimately be successful. The House of Commons is 
supposed to control the expenditure of public money, and it had 
arrived at a pretty clear conclusion against allowing any further 
subsidies to Mtr. Churchward ; but, nevertheless, that persevering 
ntleman entertains hopes of mes vote carried to pay the 
Sosed in his suit, and, if the British Constitution is opposed to 
Mr. Churchward’s claim, that Constitution will have to get itself 
altered with all convenient speed. 
In the year 1859, Mr. Churchward’ held a contract for the 
Dover Mail-packet service which had ptt of three years to 
run, He obtained from the Board of Admiralty, of which Sir 
John Pakington was chief, a renewal of this contract for seven 
years, to commence at the pe mp of the subsisting term. This 
unnecessary anticipation of the requirements of future years was 
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severely censured in the House of Commons, and it was 
indeed the feature of the transaction which was least capable of 
logy. The arran t was carried out by the i 

e existing contract, and the execution of a fresh one, upon 
which the present question arises, By this contract, which was 
dated 26th April, 1859, and executed by Sir John Pakington and 
Mr. F. Lygon on the Ye of the Admiralty, Mr. Churchward 
covenanted that he would, during the continuance of the contract, 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioners of the Admiralty, convey 
Her Majesty’s mails “which should at any time be required by 
the Commissioners or by the Postmaster-General to be poms 4 
by means of a sufficient number of steam-vessels between Dover 


notice. It therefore, that the contract consisted of a 
covenant by Mr. Churchward to carry mails, and a covenant by 
the ‘Admiral 


, de: pay him for carrying them “ out of moneys to be 


covenant ought to be implied was the principal rena in the 


img for payments to Mr. Churchward for the conveyance 


it was to be applied towards any payment in 


Churchward, b virtue of the contract in  grempond in satisfaction 
of any claim whatever of his by virtue o 

related to any such subsequent period. There was a similar clause 
in the Appropriation Act of 18 We see, therefore, that Par- 
liament hed distinctly provided that there should be no fund 


applicable to pay to Mr. Churchward either further subsidies under 
his contract or com: ion for the breach of it. Mr, Church- 
ward had been wed the full term which was existi 


existing 
in 1859, when he obtained the renewal of his contract; 
and Parliament had resolved, after long debate, in which Mr. 
Churchward’s partisans were fully heard, that he should have 
no more, However, the battle which was lost in the House of 
Commons has been fought over again with ome spirit in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. Mr. Churchward has been, and perhaps 
may again be, useful to his ; and the lawyers of that Ys 
both in Parliament and at e Bar, have supported him with cre- 
ditable pees ity. Let us hear what were the arguments urged 
on behalf of Mr, Churchward by Sir Hugh Cairns; and then we 
will observe what impression they made upon the Court. 

This contract, said Sir Hugh Cairns, was made in a common 
form, by which the ag By was to do the service stipulated 
that he would do it; it necessarily implied a correlative 
obligation to allow him to do the service. Referring to the 
tract, “Mails which should at any time be 


faith of Parliament that, if permitted to per- 
This stipulation 


confidence in the good faith of Parliament that they would not 
fail to provide the funds for payment. But if the Executive were 
to be itted to refuse to allow the contractor to do the work, 
and to neglect to apply to Parliament for the funds, 
what was such a contract worth?” If the Admiralty refused to 
let the contractor carry the mails, this was a breach of contract 
for which the Crown was liable. stipulation for payment of 


the subsidy out of funds to be i Parliament was not a 


‘or 
of | fun: 


was not “ We will employ you if Parliament will provide funds 
fe | gogo but “We will employ Py pay you out of 
to be provided by Parliament,’ present suit was 
for not allowing the services to be performed whereby the 
subsidy would have been earned, and the sti ion as 
to the source of payment of the subsidy aff no de- 
fence to such a suit, “We insist that there is an absolute 
contract to employ the contractor, and a subsequent stipulation 
that the payment shall be out of funds to be provided by Parlia- 
ment.” “The clause in the Appropriation Act afforded no answer 
to the present suit, because the complaint was that the Executive 
had not allowed the contractor to perform the service, and had 
thus disabled itself from telling Parliament that he had performed 
it; and “how could the non-provision of funds be a defence to 
such a suit”? All that this defence came to was some mitigation 
of damages. It merely went to show that if the contractor had 
done the work, perhaps he would not have been paid for 
it. But it was quite beside the cause of suit, which was 
that he had not been allowed to do the work. There 
might, on a trial before a jury, be some explanation of the reason 
why the funds were not voted, and then perhaps the entire 
amount of the subsidy might be recovered as damages. We cannot 
help interrupting at this point our summary of Sir Hugh Cairns’s 
argument, in order to remark that the reason why the funds were 
not voted was because a majority of the House of Commons con- 
sidered the renewal of the Dover Packet contract a grossly im- 
rovident transaction, to which it was entitled to refuse sanction. 
House of Commons would have been very much surprised to 
hear that whether it did or did not sanction the contract 
made no difference, and yet that is the effect of the argument of Sir 
Hugh Cairns. But the Court of Queen’s Bench could not travel 
out of the record before it, and “it did not appear (on that record) 
what was the real cause of the funds not being supplied for the 
payments under the contract.” It might be that Parliament had 
not voted the money simply because Minister had not asked 
for it, and that he had not asked for it simply because he had not 
allowed the service to be performed. “Hence it all came back to 
this—that the Executive not allowed the contract to be 
formed. That was the cardinal point in the case. It all turned 
upon that—whether there was a contract that the petitioner should 
be allowed to do the work.” 

In order to answer this question, the Court had to consider 
whether the contract contained such a provision either expressly 
or by necessary implication. Now it was clear that there was no 
such express provision, but it was alleged on the of the 
petitioner that such provision must be implied. e Court 
allowed that, although a contract might appear on the face of it 
gage pa i on the other party must be implied. 
But in all such cases the Court must take care not to make a 
contract speak where it was intentionally silent, or contrary to 
what appeared from the whole tenor of the contract to be 
its real meaning. The t case might be looked at in 
two points of view—ei without or with the addition 
of the condition that the payments under the contract 
were to be made out of funds to be provided by Parliament. 
Looking at the case from that condition, the. Lord Chiet 
Justice held that the true construction of the contract was that the 
Admiralty were entitled to exact from the contractor that he should 
might require him to carry; so long as he did thi we 
carry the mai wo! eno to earn the subsidy, sup- 
posing that there were means of paying it, and therefore there was 
no necessity to imply a covenant by the iralty to employ him 
to carry them. Looking at the case, again, with reference to the 
condition as to payment out of funds to by 
the Court had to consider the anne t the petitioner 
relied upon the good faith of Par! t, and had trusted that, if 
the service had been allowed to be rendered, Parliament would 
have found the funds, and therefore that an obligation was to be 
implied on the part of the Admiralty to allow him to render the 
service. That argument, however, was to some extent answered 
by the construction which the Court had already put upon the 
contract. For if the contractor fulfilled all that was required of 
him when he had his vessels ready to carry the mails, then 
he would have a good case to submit to Parliament. It 
might be said, however, that he would have a better claim 
when he had done the work, and therefore, if there were 
no other answer to the petitioner's argument, he might be 
entitled to succeed. But the Court must look, on the other 
to the consequences which would follow from the implication 
such an obligation on the Admiralty. It might be conceived as 

ible to happen, and in fact it had happened, that Parliament 

If then the obligation existed, the 
Admiralty would be bound to employ the contractor, although it 
would not have the means of paving, him. The serious incon- 
venience likely to be caused to pu ic service by the existence 
of such an obligation appeared to the Lord Chief Justice a suffi- 
cient reason why the Court should not import it into the contract. 
If the contract contained no such obligation, express or implied, 
it followed that the petition which was founded on such a sup- 


help of three such masters of lan- 
as Sir Hugh Cairns, the Attorney-General, and Lord Chief 
Fastice Cockbura, to mabe disonesion on the construction of a 
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contract intelligible to the ordinary reader. But the —_ 


whether it is expedient, as a matter of policy, that the A 

should be able in such a case to de wha Tollemet of all sented 
over public money, is a question to be determined, not by technical 
law, but by ordinary intelligence. The decision of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench against Mr. Churchward appears consistent with 
reason and common sense, but whether it will be supported in a 
Court of Error is another question. 


REVIEWS. 


PRENDERGAST’S CROMWELLIAN SETTLEMENT OF 
IRELAND.* 


HIS volume may be described as an account of a piece of 
history, remarkable in itself and but little understood, by 
one who has thoroughly got up his subject, but who has not the 
least notion how to write a book about it. Mr. Prende has 
been led, by a kind of accident, to work very minutely, and, as far 
as we can judge, very accurately, at the ay | of one period, 
seemingly without having gone through much of the wholesome 
revious discipline of general historical study. We all know what 
cS been the result of this way of approaching Bag ane portions 
of history in the case of Mr. Froude. But Mr. Prendergast is 
> vv! another sort of person. He is a lawyer by profession, and is 
erefore accustomed to deal with facts and arguments; nor is 
there anything flighty or romantic about him by nature. He has 
strong opinions, which he does not scruple to express in 
language; but any artful ga, working up 8 narrative is quite 
foreign to him. He gives us his facts and his references, tem 
ing both by occasional comments, or rather exclamations, Indeed 
we cannot say that he gives us auning to be called a narrative 
at all, though he gives us plenty of materials out of which 
some one else may put a narrative together. A book of this 
sort, in spite of all its literary defects, has a real and solid 
value. In fact its very defects make it more trustworthy. From 
the very artlessness with which the facts are put y gy we feel 
om sure that the writer is not tampering with them. Such a 
kk will never be popular reading; it can never even rank asa 
standard history ; for in truth it cannot be called a history at all. 
Still Mr. Prendergast has the great merit of opening what is 
practically a new subject. He has studied for the first time, and 
at the fountain head, a portion of British history which few people 
have thought at all about. Within his own range, then, he is 
entitled to all the honours of a discoverer. We are often told that 
no real history of England exists, and most certainly a real histury 
of Ireland is still further removed from existence. If such a 
history should ever be written, the labours of Mr. Prende: 
will undoubtedly form the groundwork of one of its most im- 
portant chapters. 

In reading Mr. Prendergast’s Preface we are rather won towards 
him by his straightforward want of literary skill, and by the 
simple way in which he takes the world into his confidence as to 
the circumstances which led him to the line of study of which 
we have the result before us. He is clearly an inexperienced 
writer, but he is all the better for being so; his matter is sterling, 
and his occasional verboseness and constant lack of method are 
more easily pardoned than the empty pretentiousness of so many 
literary bookmakers. We read with a kind of interest the long 
story which he gives us of the origin of his researches, because it 
fully convinces us that those researches have been genuine, honest, 
and thorough. What we can find least excuse for is his fashion of 
running out of his way to talk about matters not connected with 
his subject. We really do not want notes about the villas of 
Lucullus and the library of Rabelais, because Mr. Prend 
found a useful collection of books in the country-house of an Irish 
ness We could dispense with his sketch of Celtic and 

man history, and still more with references to “ Bohn’s Greek 
Anthology translated ” :— 

See the touchin; , in G of three young Ionian ladies of Miletus, 

“ Then let us hence, Miletus dear! Sweet native land, farewell ! 

The insulting wrongs of lawless Gauls we fear whilst here we dwell.” 
Bohn’s Greek Anthology translated, 12mo., London, 18 One 
— have presumed that these Gauls belonged to Gallia Celtics (they did 
in come from Toulouse, in France) ; if they had been Irish, these virgins 
need not have felt the least alarm—for 

“No son of Erin would have offered them harm.” 

Brennus, but perhaps Mr. ergast t t it necessary to dis- 

inguish the Gaulish from the Spanish Tolosa. Again, in what 
language, except Greek, should “ young Ionian ladies of Miletus” 
compose their touching song ? e were amazed a little time ago 
to find the Old Testament spoken of in an ecclesiastical new: 

as a book which existed only in a translation. Perhaps Mr. 
Prendergast finds it necessary to warn his fellow-students that 
Mr. Bohn’s cribs do not, after all, give them the actual words of 


the original authors in their own 
But these things are all by the way, mere introd 
flourishes ; when Mr. Prendergast really to busi we have 


nothing more of the kind. But we do regret that he should have 

gone off with an utterly wrong idea of the Norman Conquest of 
* The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland. John P, Prendergast, 

London: Longmans & Co. 1865 


because the Norman C tly understood, affords 
Settlement of — 


slavery, that they sized the cate landa and government of Enfland, mado 
, i entire vernment 
the at their will, until it became 
a disgrace to be called an Englishman. 
Now of course the Normans did nothing of the kind, as no reader 
of Sir Francis Palgrave, no student of Domesday or Orderic, needs to 
be told. The Norman Conquest did not involve oe essen 
or deliberate transfer of the whole land of England to foreign 
owners. Undoubtedly the part of the land was so trans- 
ferred, but it was done ually, and upon pretences of various 
kinds.” But the Settlement of Ireland was a deliberate precon- 
ceived plan for driving the whole Irish nation beyond the Shannon, 
and for dividing the rest of Ireland among English occupants. 
The Norman Conquest di many Englishmen of their 
lands, but it involved no lantation of any part of the English 
. William enco' marriage between the two races, 
and many of his followers took peaceable ion of their 
English estates, not by driving out anybody, but as husbands of 
English heiresses. In the Settlement of Ireland heavy penalties 
were inst all settlers or 
tresses. illiam in no way proscri e i language, i 
less the religion which was common to Segihieum and Norman 
alike. But the and the religion of the Irish were the 
badges which marked them out for the op . Hence the 
; so in the earlier 
conquest of Norman and English settlers gradually 
became Irish. But the “Cromwellian” settlers were specially 


intended to themselves distinct from the Irish, and to a great 
extent they have done so. As Lord Macaulay points out in the 
case of Swift, for some ions no native of Ireland of English 


descent ever thought or spoke of himself as an Irishman. 

extreme feeling of tion has nuw away; the de- 
scendants of the ish settlers do not refuse the Irish name, and 
see nothing treasonable ina local Irish patriotism. But the reli- 
gious distinction, once coextensive with the national distinction, is 
well nigh as strong as ever, mainly because it is the national 
distinction in another form. One religion is the creed of the 


_conquered, the other is the creed of the conqueror. There is nothing 


in volume to excuse, but there is a great deal to explain, the 
still abiding disaffection of masses of Irishmen to a government 
under which they now enjoy perfect equality with their fellow- 
subjects of other races. Ireland has now no wrongs, except the 
maintenance of an alien Church ; and for that one wrong Ireland 
refuses the natural remedy. Of other wrongs we can see none; 
but there is the memory of in abundance. Two hun 

and much less wiped out the wrong of the No: Conquest 
in England. But two hundred years has been far too short a time 
to wipe out the immeasurably more bitter of the Crom- 
wellian Settlement of Ireland. And it should never be forgotten 
that the experience of all history shows that oppressed nations do 


not commonly revolt when their are at their highest pitch, 
+ oe a the first steps have been already taken to redress 
em. 


Another rhaps be suggested. We have seen that 
the first batch o English oo Herma settlers in Ireland became 
Irish, much as the Normans in England became English. In each 
case the original conquerors underwent a conquest, or something 
approaching to a conquest, at the hands of men of their own stock. 
The accession of the Angevin Kings of England was something 
like a second conquest, affecting alike the natural English and the 
naturalized Normans. The history of England for a hundred years 
is the history of the struggle of the natives of both races agai 
the foreign Kings and their foreign favourites. not 
John . lost Normandy, had we had a series of non-resident 
Kings lke Richard, England might have become a province of 
Anjou, just as Ireland became a province of England. The main 
difference was hile the Engl really 
an a while the Englishman distinct ming 
ence Normans and English tas 
strong for their Angevin masters. But the Irish and degenerate 

lish were enough to give the English government 
infinite trouble, sometimes strong enough to confine its authori 
within a very narrow , but they were never strong eno 
to get rid of it altogether. Hence the history of Ireland is a 
history of attempts at conquest, and “ey at settlement, which 
were never more than carried out. these Mr. Prendergast 
gives a sketch, introductory to his narrative of the great settlement 
under the Commonwealth, the nearest approach of all to a com- 

lete conquest and redistribution of lands. Mr. Prendergast, as Dr. 
ingard done before him, rejects the notion of any systematic 

massacre of the English in the rebellion of 1641. The evidence for 
such a massacre certainly seems weak, as most stories of 
concerted massacre do when they come to be examined. It is just 

ible that a despot like Mithridates might cause all the 

igners in his dominions to be put to death on a certain day; 
but it is hardly possible 
whether in Treland, or na Perhaps it may be 
enough to admit, what cannot be dou ted, that very horrible 
deeds were done on both sides. The experience of later re- 
bellions of the kind would tell us, even without contemporary 
descri may Mere of thing an Irish rebellion must be. Sepoy 
wars, New wars, Negro revolts, are all essentially of the. 
same class; only it is clear that the parallel between Ireland and 
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have their own way till 1649. An expedition was indeed designed _ 


by the Parliament, and divers patriotic persons subscribed moneys 
to help in the work, on the faith of being repaid in Irish 
lands when Ireland should be conquered. These formed the class 
of Adventurers. Their army was actually ready to set out in the 
summer of 1642. But it was found more convenient to keep the 


troops to fight against the King ; so Ireland remained unconquered, | 


and the Adventurers consequently remained unpaid. At last 
Cromwell went over in 1649, and did at Drogheda and at Wexford 
as his Eastern models done at Jericho and at Ai. In 1653 
Parliament declared the rebellion subdued and the war appeased 
and ended. The great settlement was now to begin. 

Besides the Adventurers, who were at last to receive their long 
promised recompense, another class now appeared to claim their 
share in the division. Pay was owing to the soldiers, 
more convenient to pay them in Irish lands than in money. 
Between these two classes then, adventurers and soldiers, three of 
the four provinces of Ireland were,to be divided. As Mr. Pren- 
dergast puts it :— 

The Earl of Ormond, Primate Bramhall, and all the Catholic nobility, 
and many of the gentry, were declared incapable of pardon of life or estate, 
and were banished. ‘The rest of the nation were tu lose their lands, and 
take up their residence wherever the Parliament of England should order. 
On 26th September, 1653, all the ancient estates and farms of the people 


of Ireland were declared to belong to the adventurers and the army of | her due. As she 


England; and it was announced that the Parliament had assigned Con- 
naught (America was not then accessible), for the habitation of the Irish 
nation, whither they must transplant with their wives, and daughters, and 
children, before the 1st of May following (1654), under penalty of death, if 
found on this side of the Shannon after that day. 
Two classes alone were to be exempted from this “ transplanta- 
tion”; those who had during the whole war shown constant good 
affection to the Parliament, and poor husbandmen, ploughmen, 
and the like, who were to be allowed to remain to till the land 
for the conquerors, But these exceptions proved for the most part 
illusory. ‘The Irish who had shown constant good affection to the 
Parliament were likely to be a small class anyhow, and the class 
was made still smaller by stringent restrictions. Again, the poor 
ploughmen and husbandmen were only to be exempt if they had 
taken no share in the war, and that almost every one had done in 
some shape or other. Practically the decree amounted to a decree 
of transplantation, on a scale familiar to Eastern despots but to no 
one else, of the whole of the original Irish nation and of all such 
of the successive waves of English settlers as were either Catholics 
or loyalists. The details of this transplantation Mr. Prendergast 
gives us with great minuteness, from the original official records, 
which no one but himself seems ever to have explored. We 
need not say that such a scheme was not carried out to the 
letter, but it was carried out to a wonderful extent. To 
remove the whole Irish nation into Connaught, and to plant 
a new English nation, with at most a few Irish Helots, in 
the other three provinces, was too great a work even for 
the power of Cromwell. But both processes were really carried 
out very largely—the transplantation more largely than the 
settlement. ‘he scheme was for the army to sit down in the 
conquered country and there to become a nation. Now, as Mr. 
Prendergast says, an army does not supply very promising mate- 
rials for such a scheme. No doubt a Puritan army of the seven- 
teenth century supplied much more promising materials for such 
systematic colonization than most armies before or since; but even 
seventeenth-century Puritans were not perfect; they often lacked 
the capital and the disposition to turn all of a sudden into steady- 
going yeomen, and the common soldiers very largely disposed of 
eir debentures—of course far below their valtue—to their officers 
and others. Thus, while enormous misery was inflicted on the 
conquered, the gn to the great mass of the conquerors proved 
much less than had been intended. 

In reading Mr. Prendergast’s details, one is often struck by the 
rank of the sufferers, many of them ancestors of noble families 
who recovered their lands, or part of them, after the Restoration. 
Take for instance Pierce Butler, Viscount Skerrin, who gets a 
little mercy, at least so far as to be respited for a little while for his 
health, while Lady Skerrin is allowed two months to get in the 
harvest and move the cows, sheep, and swine. At last he moves 
the compassion of the Protector, who writes that he is “indeed a 
miserable object of pity,” and “ desires that care be taken of him 
and that he be not suffered to perish for want of subsistence.” 
Or take Maurice, Viscount Roche, whose wife was hanged on a 
charge of murder which seems to have been false, one of whose 


and it was | 
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MISS BERRY’S JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE.* 
(Third Notice.) 
| AL a youth which, notwithstanding her social successes, 
she regretted as a failure, and having spent her maturer years 
in continuing and enlarging her intercourse with the world, Miss 
| Berry reigned, like Nestor, among a third generation, until she 
| had arrived at the ripe age of eighty-nine. As the sisters pos- 
sessed a competence which enabled them to live with friends ot 
the highest rank, and to exercise constant hospitality, it is not 
| certain that they would have derived any real advantage from the 
| possession of the inheritance which Miss Berry always regarded as 
grew older, she became partially reconciled to a 
fortune which must often have been the object of envy to those 
' around her; but sometimes she describes herself as overwhelmed 
| with helpless sorrow for lost opportunities, and for happiness 
which she had never fully enjoyed. A domestic life as a wite and 
| mother might perhaps have been more satisfactory, but it would 
have produced far less excitement. In day dreams, of the future 
or the past, the mind unconsciously assumes that imegim: 
leasures would be compatible with the actual enjoyments whic 
_ habit has made indispensable. If Miss Berry had been Mrs. 
| O’Hara, with half a dozen children to keep and to educate, she 
could not have indulged her taste for oscillating between London 
and the Continent; nor would her house have presented the 
attractions which have been so well described by Lady Theresa 
Lewis. One of Miss Berry’s birthday lamentations at the philosophic 
age of sixty excites but qualified sympathy :— ' 
Thirty-nine years have passed since I was here [at Rome] on the anni- 
versary of this day, when I had reached my twenty-first year. What 
regrets I felt then at having been born a woma, and deprived of the life and 
position which, as a man, 1 might have had in this world! But I am calm 
and resigned now. I will say no more about it. 


It was judicious for a woman at last to forgive, though she could 
not forget, the grievance that she was not a man, and to say no 
more about it. In this particular case the wrong was aggravated 
by the conduct of old Mr, Ferguson in not leaving his fortune 
to a nephew who had no male issue. Miss Berry forgets that, if 
her wishes had been gratified, she could never have loved or lost 
General O'Hara, or indeed have been for any purpose herself. 
The complications which would follow from an entire change 
of identity defy the subtlest fancy; but all things reproduce 
themselves, pon’ f the most whimsical caprice of discontent is not 
without a precedent in history or tradition. Seventy or eighty 
years ago, there was a story at Cambridge of a college dignitary 
who told his wife that he had lain awake all night brooding 
over a similar misfortune. “T have been thinking,” he said, “ that 
if your grandmother had been a man, you would have been Sir 
John Throgmorton.” If Miss Berry had been Mr. Ferguson of 
Raith, her Journals and Correspondence would probably not have 
been written. 

The third volume contains two or three letters from the Princess 
of Wales, who addresses her correspondent as “ Dear Bervina.” 
Only one of these documents appears to be the unassisted composi- 
tion of the writer, as the other letters are spelt and written 
correctly. The Princess’s comments on the Court of Joachim 
Murat, which she had, with her usual bad taste, visited in 1814, 
indicate a consciousness that her own conduct formed a comm 
subject of criticism :— 

If a person who prys into the characters of others with no other design 
but to discover their faults, and to publish them to the world, descrves the 
title of a slanderer of the reputation of personnes with whom they have been 
for some month, a more odious vermin on society can receive such horrible 
guest more worthy of them; for which reason, dear Miss Berry, I shall be 


daughters died for want of decent care in illness, and who had to | 


live on alms with the rest. He loses his whole estate, and has to 
walk into Connaught to receive a pretended equivalent there, and 
is presently turned out of that by earlier claimants, 
hen such things as this went on, it is no wonder to find that 
geutlemen of birth and former property turned Tories, Klephts, 
or whatever that class,of men has Seat called in different times and 
places from the days of Barabbas downwards, The Tory was reckoned 
along with the Wolf and the Priest among the three beasts that 
infested Ireland. The wolves are constantly heard of; indeed the 
legend of King Eadgar is realized, lands being granted out by the 
Commonwealth on the tenure of destroying them. Of the Priests 
we need not speak ; they were even less likely than the wolves to 
find mercy at the hands of Puritan conquerors. 
Ii is wonderful how Mr. Prendergast improves as he gets 


silent about Naples, king, queen, ministers, les belles, et les beaux, 

It is difficult to believe that a high-born Princess, soon to bear the 
title of Queen of England, should disgrace herself by such a sentence 
as the following :—* I can only now assure you, dear Miss Berry, 
that I am very anxious indeed to return to your dear country, as 
soon as a certain Great Gentelman should be save out of this great 
world in the neat.” The Great Gentelman had many faults, 
which have been abundantly stigmatized before and after Mr. 
Thackeray published his unpleasant satires on the four Georges, 
but a man, at his worst, cannot make himself so oflensively coarse 
as a thoroughly vulgar woman; yet Queen Caroline was the 
daughter of an ancient pment house, and the niece of a King. 
Nature, who had made her foolish and vicious, was seconded by a 
bad education, by a loveless marriage, and by a position which 
might have embarrassed a wiser and better woman. If any doubt 
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* Extracts from the Journals and Correspondence of Miss Berry. 
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The Saturday Review. 


existed as to her technical guilt, it would be removed by the 

of Miss Berry herself, and of Lady Charlotte Lindsay, 
whose report of her own testimony at the Bons trial is pu 
lished in the present collection. It is not surprising that the 
higher classes among whom her conduct had long been notorious 
were unable to appreciate or understand the generous incredulity 
of the indignant multitude. 

More interesting persons are often incidentally mentioned b 
Miss Berry or her correspondents. Mr. Ward, afterwards Ear 
Dudley, furnishes an original account of a celebrated saying which 
the Duke of Wellington himself in later times remembered in- 
accurately :— 

The Duke [says Mr. Ward, writing from Paris in 1814] seems quite un- 
spoilt by success. He has not even contracted that habit of silence and 
reserve which so often accompanies dignity and favour, even when they 
produce no more unfavourable change. But he is just as he was—gay, frank, 
and ready to converse. I counted myself lucky in meeting him one of 
the days he was here, at Aberdeen’s, with vee Andy Stadion, and Prince 
Maurice of Lichtenstein. Stadion observed that he believed he had never 
been ed against Bonaparte in person. The Duke of Wellington 
answered instantly, “ No, and I am very glad I never was. I would at any 
time rather have heard that a reinforcement of 40,000 men had joined the 
French army than that he had arrived to take command.” 


Long afterwards the Duke fancied himself to have had some 
far-fetched meaning in a speech which merely implied a frank and 
just recognition of Napoleon’s genius. Mr. Keppel Craven con- 
tributes some less authentic anecdotes of the fallen Emperor on 
the authority of a certain M. de Monbreton, who had crossed him 
on his way to Elba. N — tried to persuade his sister, Pauline 
Borghese, to map. 3 - J im in hisexile; “but she was going to her 
sister, the Queen of Naples, the only crowned branch of the tree, 
and could not go to a pays si malsain ; besides which, like Poppa 
or Livia, I forget which, she can’t live without milk baths every 
day, and I fancy it is a scarce article in the new kingdom. I must 
digress to inform you that, even during the Russian campaign, 
Jerome could not exist without a bath composed of champagne. 
But to return to the fallenhero. He had a long conversation with 
this Monbreton ; said he was perfectly satisfied ; that the Bourbons 
were good people; that it was the legitimate dynasty; and he was 
willing at any future time to take a command in their armies. 
* Mais du reste je lui laisse un royaume en assez mauvaise condition.’’ 
The anecdote would be surprising if the unknown Monbreton could 
be trusted, and it is curious even as a specimen of the gossip which 
was in 1814 thought not too incredible to be circulated in Paris. 
It was an old joke against the Royalists that some emigrant noble had 
tulked of M, le Marquis de Bonaparte, Lieutenant-Général des Armées 
du Roi, That Napoleon himself, ata time when he was still recognised 
by the conquering Powers as an Emperor, should have condescended 
to talk of accepting a command in the Royal army, is a statement 
not to be received without better evidence. An unnamed corre- 
spondent from Nice in the following spring reports to Miss Ber.y 
amore probable story of Napoleon, who was then in her neigh- 
bourhood, on his rapid journey to Paris :— 

The Prince of Monaco was detained by a party of Bonaparte’s soldiers on 
his road here. They led him to Bonaparte, who asked him where he was 
going. “Home,” was his reply. “So am I,” rejoined the other, and dis- 
missed him. 

It is generally supposed that, after Waterloo, the feeling of 
France, Paris, was far more bitter than 
the first occupation of the capital by the Allies; yet the Duke 
of Devonshire describes to Miss Berry, as 

The most ridiculous and characteristic thing, a ballet at the Opera (at 
Paris), and the excessive ie it has. The story is the battle of 
Waterloo; the scene, Paris. The Imperial Guards, beaten, come in and 
inform the National Guards of their disaster. A young lady knows that her 
lover is killed, but an English officer arrives with him, having saved his life ; 
upon which tout danse a propos de tout with white lilies, and plenty of 
Scotchmen (i. e. Highlanders) are introduced, which puts the audience in 
raptures, 

It might have been supposed that within six weeks of the 18th 
of June the patriotism even of the class of opera-goers would have 
revolted a ballet on the subject of the battle of Waterloo. 
It is, however, always instructive to compare contempo records 
of public feeling with the finer sentiments which nations, like private 
persons, often retrospectively suppose themselves afterwards to have 
entertained at the time. The worship of Napoleon, which in the 
later part of the Restoration became a national superstition, was 
in 1815 almost exclusively confined to the army. Another hero 
of the time passes across the stage only in dumb show on a single 
occasion. At a party at Lady Castlereagh’s, Miss Berry “ at the 
foot of the staircase met Blucher, who came with Lord Stuart 
from a dinner at Carlton House, and Blucher, being the worse for 
it, had great difficulty in getting upstairs. He wished to be intro- 
duced to me; he shook hands, having been taught here that this 
was the height of politeness and fashion.” As Ligny had not 
et been fought, the honour of shaking hands with the old 
Marsha seems sufficiently valued. It was not to 
expected that he should walk very steadily upstairs after 
dining with the Prince When French the 
way, Blucher never was known to find the smallest difficulty in 
getting on his horse. 

Citizens of the world of either sex have always the luck of being 
present where there is anything to see. Twenty years after her 
presentation to the First Consul, Miss Berry relieved the dulness of 
& quieter time by a residence in Rome during the abortive Italian 
insurrections of 1821. At one time the Pope’s carriages were 
packed for a flight to Civita Vecchia Kefore an expected inroad of 


the Neapolitans, but as soon as the Austrians were known to have 
crossed the Po, all doubt as to the impending fate of the revolution 
was naturally Gp It is satisfactory to learn that the pre- 
vailing feeling of the English visitors to Rome was hostile to the 
dictatorial interference of Austria. Miss Berry herself designates 
the conduct of the Austrians as infamous; but when some of. the 
English abstained from attending a ball at the Austrian Embassy, 
the veteran sight-seer ridiculed “ this piece of most useless an 
unnecessary manifestation of political sentiment.” Soon after- 
wards, the invading army, bivouacking on its southward p 
in the suburbs of Rome, formed a new attraction to idlers who 
were sated with ecclesiastical ceremonies and with anti- 
quarian amusements. The tame submission of the Neapolitan 
atriots afterwards dissipated the faint aay A which had 
en entertained for their abortive enterprise. Miss of 
passed through Turin on her return to England, the Frenc 
Ambassador told her of his remonstrances against the concessions 
of the Prince of Cari to the revolutionary demands. “M. de 
la Tour du Pin said the impression left on his mind by this inter- 
view entirely destroyed any hope from the conduct or character of 
the Prince ” (afterwards better known as Charles Albert). Nino 
years afterwards, the Miss Berrys were at St. Germain during the 
revolutionary conflict of July, and their report of the hourly 
rumours, which were tolerably correct, is spirited and interesting. 
They had previously been admitted to the acquaintance of the 
Orleans family, and when Louis Philippe was established on the 
throne, they were invited to the Tuileries and to Fontainebleau. 
A detailed account of a visit to a royal country-house will gratify 
the turiosity of many readers. Miss Berry expresses an opinion 
that the voyage de Fontainebleau will do the King much » asa 
proof that he had been unjustly accused of parsimony. The 
sons, however, who are invited to the entertainments of kings 
seldom belong to the class from which danger is to be appre- 
hended. Miss Berry lived to see the revolution of 1848, but by 
that time she had ceased to record her observations, and her 
interest in public and private transactions had probably declined. 
Among her friends and correspondents in later years were Mr. 
Sydney Smith, Lord Jeffrey, and Mr. Macaulay. Lord Jeffrey’s 
letters display the curiously sentimental side of his character 
which is remarkable in those a of his later correspondence 
which have been already published. Mr. Sydney Smith’s untiring 
playfulness finds expression in every little note, and, as usual, his 
most careless nonsense is characteristic and amusing. “Jt gives 
me great comfort,” he says, in answer to an invitation, “ that you 
are recovered. I would not have survived you. To precipitate 
myself from the pulpit of Paul was the peculiar mode of destruc- 
tion on which I had resolved.” The majority of men pass through 
life without hitting on so humorous an absurdity as a professional 
suicide by precipitation from a ge it. Mr. Sydney Smith had 
—— not imagined it when he began his note, and he had 
orgotten it before it was sent to the post. Still more tender 
friendships with a few of her contemporaries consoled Miss 
Berry’s extreme age. There are in the collection some touch- 
ing etters from y Morley and Lady Charlotte ag 
who had almost become a third sister in the house. y 
Charlotte died in 1849; Miss Joanna Baillie in 1851; 
and Miss Agnes Berry at the beginning of 1852. The elder 
sister had from her earliest youth assumed a a and 
affectionate superiority, and in her later years it had been her chief 
anxiety to provide friends and companions for Agnes Berry if she 
had been the survivor. Soon after her death Miss Berry wrote of 
her readiness “to follow dear Agnes at as short a distance as I ever 
thought I should, and of which we have so often talked with 
mutual satisfaction.” Her own last days were made tolerable by 
the attention of her friends, and especially by the care of Lady 
Scott and Mrs, Frederick Elliot. “ Mi bears was right in her 
conviction that the one sister would not long survive the other. 
The same year was fatal to both. On the zoth of November at 
midnight, without a struggle, scarcely asigh, she breathed her last, 
in her ninetieth year. She was buried beside her sister at Peters- 
ham.” “ are those,” says Lady Theresa Lewis, not perhaps 
without reference to her own experience, “who can look back to 
social pleasures, to useful toil, and to domestic happiness, and 
gratefully recall the time when such things were.” 


THE COSSACKS OF OLDEN DAYS.* 


ih the year 1652 a question of the utmost importance was 
being discussed in the Diet of Warsaw, when Sicinski, the 
deputy of Upita in Lithuania, suddenly availed himself of his right 
to veto the continuance of the proceedings, and so broke up the 
assembly. The subject under deliberation at the time was that 
of the concessions which should be made to the Cossacks, who 
were then in astate of revolt, but were desirous of coming to terms 
with their Polish rulers. The dissolution of the Diet broke off the 
negotiations which might otherwise have been brought to a 
favourable termination, the Cossacks threw themselves into the 
arms of Russia, and Poland received a blow from which it was 
fated never to recover. Sicinski’s memory has ever since been held 
accursed by the Poles. Tradition relates that on his return home 
his house was struck by lightning and burned to the ground, and 
he and all his family perished in the flames. His scorched and 
blackened corpse was long preserved in a mummified condition, 


* Les Cosaques canton Par Prosper Mérimée, de l’Académie 
Frangaise. Paris: Michel Lévy Freres. 1865. = 3 
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town of Upita, that all might be reminded of the curse which had 
fallen on the man who was the means of inflicting so mortal a 
wound on his country. 

The revolt of the Cossacks, which was being discussed in the 
Diet the proceedings of which Sicinski brought to a premature 


end, forms the main incident in the spirited and picturesque narra- | 


tive which M. Mérimée has lately published under the title of 
Les Cosaques d Autrefois. Tt has the merits and the defects of his 


former work, Les Faux Démétrius ; partaking more of the character | 


of an historical novel than of history itself, not implicitly to be relied 
on, but to be read with interest and satisfaction. Accepting with- 
out reserve the statements of M. Kostomaroff— to whose work, 
Bogdan Chmielnicki, which was published in Russia a few years 

, he is indebted for the greater part of his story—he has 
oe ted a thoroughly Russian view of the conduct of the Polish 
nobles, so that his account of the differences between the Poles and 
the Cossacks offers a striking contrast to those which Polish 
historians have written. But although we may be doubtful as to 
the amount of credence to be given to the conflicting narrators, 
there is no question as to which has written in the most agreeable 
style. Few readers would have the patience to wade through the 
old Polish Chronicles, while M. Mérimée’s story is likely to find 
a numerous and well-pleased audience. 

The hero of his narrative, Bogdan Chmielnicki, was born at the 
end of the sixteenth century, and, in the year 1646, filled the 
important post of “Secretary” to the army of the Ukraine 
Cossacks. ‘Those turbulent vassals of the Polish Crown weye at 
that time in a state of great discontent; for although Ladislas IV., 
who was then on the throne, was well inclined towards them, the 
Polish nobles who had received grants of land in the Ukraine were 
gradually destroying the liberties of the inhabitants, and reducing 
the free peasantry to the condition of serfs. The complaints of the 
Cossacks and Ruthenians had already been urged on various occa- 
sions by Chmielnicki, when a personal grievance induced him to 
make their cause his own. A bitter enemy of his family, named 
Czaplinski, who is said to have been flogged years before by order 
of Chmielnicki’s father, coveted his house and his wife, and after 
some time managed to get possession of both. The connivance of 


| White he was thus engaged, the Diet elected John Casimir 
| and the new monarch wrote to Chmielnicki, entreating him to with- 
draw his forces, and 
| to Ruthenia and the Ukraine. 
once, and after making a triumphal entry into Kiev, in January, 
1649, he returned home to his native place. On arriving there 
| he found the lady who had been his wife deserted by her second 
husband, who naturally feared the effects of his resentment ; so he 
took her back again and restored her to the Greek Church, from 
which Czaplinski had transferred her to the Roman. “ Madame 
Chmielnicki,” says M. Mérimée, “reprit & la fois son ancienne 
religion et son ancien mari,” for he takes no notice of the tradi- 
tions which state that Czaplinski had murdered that lady, and 
that Chmielnicki revenged himself by robbing his enemy of ‘the 
lady whom he had by fair means made Madame Czaplinski. 
For some time the Cossack leader gave himself up to 
festivities which alternated with devotions. Sometimes he lay 
prostrate for hours before the figures of the Saints he particularly 
admired, at others he would give way to a fit of hard drinking. 
When he was drunk—and he was not unfrequently in that condi- 
, tion—his manners, and those of his companions, were the reverse 
of polished, and the feelings of most of the envoys who came to 
_ negotiate with him were in all probability akin to those of one of 
_ their number, who exclaimed, “ Me pcenitet ad istas crudeles bestias 
_yenisse!” In the intervals between his debauches he transacted 
| business with no small astuteness, showing himself on all such 
| occasions a thorough master of the arts of intrigue. After detaining 
for a long time the Polish Commissioners who were sent to treat 
| with him, he dictated terms of peace which could not fail to rouse 
_ the indignation of the King and his nobles. John Casimir deter- 
| mined to take the field in person, and while he was making his 
ms eae for the campaign, a numerous army marched — 
| Chmielnicki. But the Poles soon found that the combined 
forces of the Cossacks and the Tartars were too strong for 
them, and they were compelled to entrench themselves at 
| Zbaraz, where they were besieged and reduced to the greatest 
straits. For more than three weeks they resisted the attacks 


of foes who far outnumbered them, but their —— gave 


the chief of the Polish officials having been secured, Chmielnicki way by degrees, and their position had become almost desperate, 
was turned out of his property, one of his boys was brutally | when the King arrived in their neighbourhood. A battle took 


flogged, and his wife was compelled to marry Czaplinski. Some 
eutaoes declare that she said she would die first, and kept her 
word, but M. Mérimée prefers the more probable version. Chmiel- 
nicki naturally objected to these arrangements, and went to 
Warsaw to seek redress. There, however, he found little sym- 

thy. “Get another wife,” said one of the judges before whom 

e laid his complaint; “there are plenty to be found in the 
Ukraine.” The King himself conti do nothing. In vain did 
Chmielnicki describe to him the terrible wrongs inflicted on 
himself and his countrymen, and the miserable state to which the 
Ukraine was being reduced. “Have og not still got your 
sabres?” was all the response he could obtain from Ladislas. 
On his return home he at once began to excite the Cossacks to 


rebellion, and met with thorough success. As a free people whom | 
foreign lords threatened with slavery, as members of the Greek | 
the intrigues | 
but their | 
strength was scarcely sufficient for the contest unless they could | 


Church whose religious liberties were endangered by 
of the Jesuits, they were eager to fight the Poles, 


obtain assistance. In search of this, Chmielnicki went to the 
Khan of the Crimea, and from him he obtained the aid of a stron 

force of Tartar cavalry. In April, 1648, war broke out. A Polis 

army, under the orders of Potocki, the “General of the Crown,” 
was attempting to subdue the agitation which had made itself 
felt in the Ukraine, but was only adding fresh vigour to it, so 
cruelly did the Poles behave to the helpless inhabitants, when 
Chmielnicki suddenly arrived with his Tartar allies. Several con- 
flicts ensued which resulted in the defeat, and almost in the anni- 
hilation, of the Polish army at Korsun, and Chmielnicki found 
himself for a time the undisputed master of the country. 
One result of his victory was that the Ruthenian peasantry 
rose in ull directions against the Polish proprietors, and committed 
the most terrible excesses. The insurrection rapidly spread 
throughout Volhynia and Podolia, and even penetrated into 
Lithuania. Everywhere the castles of the nobles were pillaged 


and burnt, their inhabitants being put to death with every refine- | 
ment of cruelty. The Jews were treated with even greater bar- | 


barity than the Poles, and great numbers of them were certainly 
massacred, though M. Mérimée declares he cannot give credit to 
all the tales related by contemporary chroniclers. At the capture 
of Bar, for instance, tradition relates that 15,000 Jews were flayed 
alive. It is true, he says, that in 1610 the butchers of Paris offered 
to skin Ravaillac so carefull 


however ferocious, could have the patience to skin 15,000 Jews 
is more than he can believe. So savage, however, were the in- 
surgent chiefs that one of them was em! supposed to be a 
a of vampire, the clothes he wore being believed to conceal 


e horrors of a decomposing corpse. This story, also, is too much | 


for M. Mérimée’s credulity. 

In the midst of these troubles Ladislas died, and some time 
elapsed before his successor was elected. During the interregnum 
the Poles made a vigorous attempt to subdue the rebellion excited 
by Chmielnicki, and sent a strong force into the field against him. 
ut he completely routed them again at the battle of Piliawee, 


that he would be able to survive the | 
operation three days. This he can understand, but that any men, 


place at Zborow, in which the Polish army was thrown into the 
greatest confusion, and driven back by the enemy to the shelter 
afforded by its host of chariots. There a meeting of their 
leaders was held at night. As a last resource, it was decided that 
the King should write to the Tartar chief, and try to detach him 
| from the Cossack alliance. He did so, and then retired to 

| after praying a long time before the image of the Virgin. The 
| next morning brought with it an assault which seemed to be 
_ irresistible, when suddenly the foe drew buck. The King’s letter 
had swag the desired effect, negotiations ensued, and ulti- 
mately peace was declared, and a treaty drawn up between the 
contending parties. . 

The year 1650 proved tolerably tranquil, but in 1651 both sides 
resulved to annul the Treaty of Zborow, and to resort once more 
to arms. The Pope sent to the King a sword which he had 
himself blessed; the Hetman of the Cossacks received a sabre to 
which the benediction of the Patriarch of Constantinople had been 
, given at the Holy Sepulchre. About midsummer the two armies 
| met at Beresteczko. A fierce contest ensued, the result of which 
was determined by the defection of the Tartar Khan, who sud- 
_ denly left the field, carrying off Chmielnicki as his prisoner. The 
| Poles were entirely victorious, and the Cossacks were driven into 
their entrenched camp, and there besieged. After a time some of 
them escaped, the rest were cut to pieces, and the Poles remained 
masters of the 

Not long afterwards Chmielnicki was released by the Tartar 
chief and returned to his home, there recommencing his intrigues 
with foreign Powers. After appealing in vain to the Porte, he 
| applied for assistance to the Czar, and carried on negotiations for 
_ Some time with him. Meantime he concluded a new with 
, the Poles at Biela-Cerkow, but it was never ratified, Sicinski’s 
| veto breaking up the Diet in which it was being discussed. From 
| that time the Cossacks were lost to Poland, for Chmielnicki, 
| who had till then been vacillating between several courses of 

licy, finally decided to place his country under the protection of 
ae A eral meeting of the was held in the 
| beginning 1654, at which the agreement to which he 
had come with the Czar was ratified, and the Ukraine passed 
from Polish to Muscovite rule. Alexis Mikhailovich had 
long had reason to complain of the Polish Cowt. A volume 
of poems had been printed in Poland, in which the late 
Czar was treated with great rudeness. Alexis sent to Warsaw 
to demand the poet’s head, but all that he obtained was 
the public burning of the poetry. Nor was this his only 
ievance, for s had been sent to him in which some of 
is numerous titles had been omitted, and when he asked for 
redress, and the heads of the writers, he was put off with mere 
excuses. ‘These wrongs had their share in inducing him to 
| Chmielnicki’s offer, and to declare war against Poland. A terrible 
' period of humiliation ensued for the Poles. The Russians seized 
| a large portion of the republic, and the Swedes, 


territory of the 
| under Charles Gustavus, made themselves for a time com 


| masters of the rest. At last, however, the tide turned in favour 
| of the Poles, who drove the Swedes out of their country, and 
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eventually came to terms with the Ozar—a secret arrangement 
being made between the Courts of Warsaw and Moscow that 
Alexis should be elected King of Poland on the death of John 
Casimir. Rumours of these negotiations reached Chmielnicki, 
and made him restless and anxious. He abandoned himself to a 
sombre melancholy which eventually took a poetical form, embody- 
ing itself in a metrical complaint which is still popular in the 

ine. His health also had begun to give way, and his domestic 
peace had met with an interruption which was supposed to have had 
some effect on his spirits. During one of his visits to Podolia his 
wife was hanged by one of her step-sons, and though Chmielnicki 
soon consoled himself by another marriage, the shock must have 
been a severe one to a man who was now advanced in years. 

In August, 1657; he convoked a general assembly of the army 
of the Zaporogian Cossacks, and bade farewell to the soldiers whom 
he had so o led to victory. In four-and-twenty battles, he 
reminded them, he and they had fought together against Poles, 
Hungarians, Tartars, and Wallachians ; but the time had come for 
them to choose a new Hetman, and for him to resign the insignia 
of office. The tears ran down his cheeks as he spoke, and the 
fierce men who listened to him wept like children. They insisted 
on electing his son as his successor, and he consented to the arrange- 
ment, though not without some show of resistance. A few a 
afterwards the cannon of Czehrin announced to the Cossacks the 
death of their chief. He died tranquilly, fortified by the sacraments 
of the Church administered to him by the Archbishop of Cher- 
nigoff, and begging with his last breath that he might be buried on 
the little estate which had belonged to him in his youth, and from 
which, he said, the flame had sprung which set the Ukraine free. 


PARISIAN PORTRAITS.* 


WE can scarcely expect human nature, when viewed from the 


level of the Boulevards, to present itself in the most attractive 

light. The eg age of that paradise of the true Parisian could 
not be extolled by the most enthusiastic lounger as morally 
elevating. Cynicism is the highest creed to which the philosopher 
of the Boulevards is ever likely to ascend. Still he may be bitter 
and truculent in the lowness of his estimate of human character 
and of the aims which men pursue; or he may temper his 
doctrine by what has been happily described as “ the exquisite 
levity by which the well-bred Frenchman gives to the doctrines of 
the Cynic the grace of the Epicurean.” The author of the 
volume of sketches or characters before us rather inclines to 
the bitter tone. He is not truculent, but both the people whom 
he has chosen to analyse, and the thoroughness with which he has 
worked his analysis out, are sufficient to show that he is not dis- 
to look upon life, or at least the life of the fashionable 
world of Paris, as any matter for levity or graceful, smiling treat- 
ment. In fact he almost shows disgust at the follies and gross- 
nesses which pass before him. But then the expression of disgust 
or indignation is incompatible with the great principle of Nil 
admirart, to which a sense of their political condition has in 
despair driven so many active-minded Frenchmen. So the author 
contents himself with descriptive studies, and leaves out a 
moral. For example, we have a pair of companion pictures 
of two sorts of women. Neither sort, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, is confined to the fashionable society of Paris. 
Let us follow the author, and take the worst first. This makes 
the final surprise more effective. Goton is of a greenish, 
pale, unhealthy complexion; she has hollow cheeks and scanty 
ir; her neck is too long, her shoulders too square, her throat 
too scranny ; she covers her lips with red paste, and her face with 
white powder; her voice is hoarse, her expression is staring—in 
fine, “c’est de tous points une laide personne.” Without gaiety, 
without health, without youth, she fails in the prime duty of her 
avocation, and, “ while personifying vice, does not make it attrac- 
tive.” If she goes to the theatre, she enters her box with a 
tremendous noise and fuss, after the play has begun half an hour. 
She upsets the stools, thrusts about the chairs, catches her dress 
on a nail, and violently plucks it away again with a noisy rent. 
Nothing pleases her. She turns her back to the audience, and 
pronounces the house, the actors, the piece, the author, even the 
refreshments, tc be utterly disgusti F- She makes a point of 
choosing the most exciting moment of the play to leave the theatre 
with as much noise and bustle as when she entered. All she likes 
is money and show. “Sordidly avaricious, she lives in the midst 
of luxury, makes you walk through all her splendid rooms, asks 
in a loud voiceif her chef has come in, and if the veterinary surgeon 
has been to see Scapin.” The reader would not thank us for tran- 
scribing further details, which the French, believing them to be real 
in fact, do not find objectionable in print. Enough has been said 
to make this loathsome creature distinctly recognisable even by 
those who have never seen more of the world than may be met 
with in Hyde Park and either of the London Opera-houses. After 
La Goton we are taken to Madame de Valneuf. Marie is fresh 
and healthy to look upon. The serenity of her soul is reflected 
in her eyes, and the glance of a stranger rests with confidence on that 
chaste and collected counten.ce. Without any savage virtuousness, 
ta of sprightliness an uetry is not ungra in her 
sex and at hertere “she follows ¢ the fashions, so long as they are 
reasonable and becoming, goes to church with discretion, does not 
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look upon theatres as pits of perdition, and leaves to her husband 
the task of fixing the Timita of his own morality.” We don’t quite 
what going to church Marie is 
early a very charming person. e trips along the sli paths 
along which you may try to lead her, without animate and 
without effort, knowing very well how to keep herself within the 
bounds of decency and honour. “Such a woman knows that a 
his between his child his fireside, 
at a man feels the want of some opportunity of interchanging 
ideas and receiving impressions.” ‘And althou h she is so sage, 
she has lost none of the graces of a girl. “Elle est siréne & ses 
heures, et sait cacher l’6pouse pour montrer la maitresse.” What 
more could a husband desire? Yet here is the surprise. “So many 
graces, so much sense and spirit, a whole world of delights diml 
ano all M do leaves his wile 
runs off to Goton.” The author does not apparently feel called 
upon to gofurther. There is the fact. We must make of it what 
we can. M. de Valneuf, if he were only a solitary individual, 
might be asa vicious fool. But the author intends 
him, and his charming wife, and the hoarse-voiced, insolent, sordid 
Goton, for types of people, and M. de Valneuf’s conduct for a type 
of a common situation. We are not sure that even in our own 
constitutional and enlightened land rumour may not be able to point 
out some counterparts. Cases of this sort are probably as common 
in one country as another. Only it is not everywhere that men 
devote their attention to this especial branch of the Natural History 
of Infatuation. When thoughtful men are angry and weary at the 
goles inertness of their country, they can tind no better outlet 
or their rage than to fly at the most striking social vices, which 
are perhaps little more flagrant there than elsewhere. The in- 
ability of fools of a certain order to regulate their passions and 
control their ae may amuse a philosopher of one sort 
and incense a philosopher of another sort. Perhaps the best plan 
is not to reason about them, but to look and then pass on. 
The same may be said of others of the author's sketches. 
are paly drawn from life, and it requires no very recondite 
familiarity with the scandals of Paris and the most conspicuous 
heroines of the Bois de Boulogne*to be able to recognise some of 
the originals. Still, the mere fact that there really are certain 
kinds ee in the world does not make it inevitable that we 
should take an eager interest in knowing all about them. It has 
been said of La Bruyére that “he worked after nature, and there 
is not a single description in his book in which he has not had 
somebody in view.” This by no means reconciles us to the con- 
tempt and ridicule into which he strives to bring mankind. M. 
Yriarte is a great deal less general in his scope than La Bruyére. 
The latter satirizes the ~t x of human nature; the former is 
content to depict only as much as catches the eye of a fldneur. 
La Bruyére, for example, in his famous Des Femmes, di 
all women; he ridicules or denounces the entire sex. Dur > 
Bruyére of the Boulevards is much more moderate. As we have 
seen, he certainly does not think that all women are weak and 
vicious and silly. Marie de Valneuf is not a study to be made by 
a cynic, unless it may be believed that when a cynic does care to 
depict virtue he never fails to use incredibly bright colours. But 
she is almost the solitary exception to M. Yriarte’s gallery. For 
the rest, we have only the Little Dalilah, the Lady with the Grey 
Eyes, the Friend of the Artists, and the like, 
Admitting, however, that in these ladies and the 
cavaliers who escort them through the volume the writer has not 
found a very savoury or edifying theme, there is a deal of 
merit in the style in which he has handled them. The characters 
are people whom we are not supposed to know, but in France such 
ople are very well known, and very carefully studied. M. 
riarte’s études are very different from the nauseous productions 
of the same name which have made M. Feydeau an author of 
renown. He cannot be accused, like M. Feydeau, of surrounding 
his heroines with a halo of sickly and illegitimate interest. Take 
the Lady with the Grey yes, for example. She is one of the least 
hateful of the author’s types. Perhaps it requires a moment’s 
reflection before we are prepared to recognise that y eyes are 
the distinctive characteristic of any peculiar class. There is some- 
thing in it, no doubt; but it may be questioned whether all the 
traits of M. Yriarte’s grey-eyed lady are common to all grey-eyed 
people, ladies or not. ‘ Her hair, which she wears in enormous 
coils, has the brilliancy peculiar to the hair of Englishwomen.” 
Her shoulders are full, with a graceful curve. Her eye sparkles in 
the dim light of a box at the Opera as the eye of a cat lights up at 
night. She dresses in a style that is so modest as to be almost 
timid. She moves slowly, and, slowly waving her dark fan, seems 
cradled, with Olympian ease, in never-ending dreams. “ You 
dream, as you look on her, of serene delights, of pathways 
fringed with moss; one would fain shut up one’s life within her 
sanctuary, and breathe the air that her robe agitates.” This 
sounds deliciously sentimental, but there is a sobering secret to 
come. “The sanctuary represents a rent of eighteen thousand 
francs, and the robe cost sixty louis.” She is not a tiger which 
crushes its prey, but a cat which plays with it, lets it go, 
of a dove, 
who warbles forth sweet cooings; to-morrow she will hold you 
bleeding in her talons; meanwhile you unsuspectingly assume a 
ueror’s airs.” The secret of her immense success is that she 
has the art of listening. She knows the precise moment at which 
to smile, and when to bend her head in token of assent. “She 
lends a sustained attention to a general who is describing the 


principles of a breech-loading caunon, and does not even shri 
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before the confidences of a a economist. She treasures up 
any good thing that you let fall, enshrines it in her mind, an 
knows how to do the honours. She is all intuition, is quick tomake 
a thing her own, speaks little, reads much, and never intrudes what 
is silly and not to the point.” After all, the lady has clearly some 
amazingly traits. A man thight almost forget the dire 
prospect of being found “ sanglant sous sa griffe” in the pleasure 
of meeting a woman who never said anything that was not to the | 
point, and who could even sympathise with the views of a political | 
economist. If the author wishes to frighten all Young Paris away | 
from this hawk in the disguise of a dove, he would have done | 
better to place her attractions before her demerits, instead of | 
telling us of her extravagance and heartlessness first, and then 
leaving us with a seductive description of her salon, where a dozen | 
clever and accomplished men in close intimacy roar with laughter | 
up to three o’clock in the morning. With their laughter they | 
mingle, in more serious guise, “the immortal principles of ’89; | 
Liberalism is the fashion of the house.” A man must be un- | 
commonly sage who does not feel an inclination to be occasionally 
one of this merry dozen, notwithstanding that the hostess is a | 
“chat gracieux.” 

The author is more lenient to the Amie des Artistes. In an age | 
of iron she recalls the age of gold that has passed away :— 
Votre morale est douce [he apostrophises her], vous professez un épicu- 
réisme délicat, vous étes la fille de Beaumarchais et de Marivaux, de Heine | 
et de Sthendal. Vous vous faites une délicate occupation de l’amour, et | 
fidéle au précepte du poéte, vous glissez, vous n’appuyez pas. | 
Comparing her with the ugly and mercenary beings whom he | 
has been painting elsewhere, the author grows eloquent -in her 

praises :— 

Who is the moralist so brutal as to raise the lash of satire as you pass by ? 
You have never betrayed your oaths—you never take them ; your heart is 
true as steel—you don’t know what perfidy means; and, unselfish even to 
imprudence, you only flatter the unfortunate. 

Perhaps there is an excess of catholicity in our charming friend :— 


Like Madame d’Esparbes, who loved the Duke of Choiseul for his power, 
Marshal Richelieu for his wit, Manvyjlle for his handsome leg, and the Duke 
of Aumont for his devotion to Louis XV., so the Friend of the Artists appre- | 
ciates M ... for his talent, R... for his generosity, De C . . . because 
he wears a white waistcoat which becomes him, and T ... for being kind | 
to his mother. 

This, we fear, is scarcely the kind of person whom the moralist | 
would approve, even if he refrained from using the satiric lash. | 
Still she is pure and sunny by the side of the dismal hideous 
ghouls into whose company M. Yriarte has thrown her, and who 
shed such a lurid light over the Paris of the Second Empire. 
Altogether, M. Yriarte’s sketches are very clever and interesting. 
The sordidness, the utter heartlessness, the ungeniality of the vice 
of high life in Paris, have been excellently brought out, The 
picture is very wonderful, and unfathomably ugly. 


THE HEREDITARY SHERIFFS OF GALLOWAY.* 


Pig is just the kind of book that should ‘be written for every 
county in the kingdom, and, with a few faults, the task has 
here been performed for Wigtown (and to a certain extent for 
Kirkeudbright also) as it “a be expected to be done by a 
country gentleman who is an antiquary and a halen 
Until lately such a work was almost impossible. Historians 
were, to say the least, not severely critical; genealogists 
were credulous; locomotion, correspondence, and every other 
means of ascertaining the facts of county history were trouble- 
some; and the landed gentry, as a rule, discountenanced every- 
thing that involved the manipulation of their family records 
by literary strangers. “Sir,” said an ancestor of Sir Andrew 
himself, when a strong plea was on behalf either of 
Chalmers or of Playfair by a neighbouring laird, “take what 
liberties you D ary with your own family, but take none 
with mine.” d even yet, so many corners have to be cleverl 
turned, and so many soft places delicately trodden, that Sir 
Andrew has, with as much prudence as fairness, made the county 
history circle round his own family, and has broken off the story, 
where the suppression of the heritable shrievalty supplied an 
available break, rather more than a century ago. The work 
before us is written with great tact, is full of quaint Northern 
humour, and, beyond its local interest, gives much valuable infor- 
mation on some of the most stirring (and here and there some of 
the most recondite) events in Scottish and border history. 

The Agnews are descended from the eaux, who were Lords 
-of Lisle in Normandy early in the tenth century. Several branches 
of the family attained distinction in France, and it only became 
extinct in the last century. Of one of them, who became Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna, our author says characteristically enough that 
he “ wrote a history of his see, a work showing, for an ecclesiastic, 
much independence of thought, and especially characterized by an 
absence of any undue subservience to the sovereign Pontiff.” 
Some of the Agneaux are said to have come over in the time of 
the Conqueror, and one of the family joined Sir John de Courcy 
in his invasion of Ulster under Henry II., and received a grant of 
the lands of Larne, which remained for several centuries in the 
family. The highest hill of the Antrim range is still called 


* The Agnews of Lochnaw; a History of the Hereditary Sheriffs o; 

Galloway, with contemporary Anecdotes, and Genealogical 

of old Families of the Sher 1747. By Sir Andrew Agnew, 
rt., M.P. burgh: Adam harles Biack. 


Agnew’s mountain, and there still remain in the neighbourhood 
certain O’Gnives who have assumed the name of Agnew, to the 
manifest disgust of its legitimate proprietor. After two or three 
eye of quiet possession, the Ulster lords took it into their 
eads to set up a king of their own. Edward Bruce, brother of 
The Bruce, was just the man for the place, and for a while 
it seemed doubtful whether Ireland would not become a Scottish 
dependency. But an unfortunate campaign settled the matter, 
and the young Lord of Larne followed Alexander Bruce (natural 
son of Edward) to the Scotch Court. There Alexander 
Lord of Galloway, and young Agnew was made (in 1330) 
Keeper of the King’s Castle of Lochnaw, and, soon afterwards, 
Sheriff of Wigtown. Then there is a blank for three generations. 
Galloway had its full share of the troubles of a very troubled 
age, and whether the Agnews were hereditary sheriffs, or perhaps 
sheriffs at all, is more than Sir Andrew is quite clear about. Asa 
lively episode of the times he gives the following from an old 
chronicle :— 

Alexander Kennedy (more commonly called Alschunder Dalgour, or 
Alexander of the dagger) fell in misliking with the Earl of Wigtown, who 
was a very great man, and who was so far offended at him that he offered 
the forty-merk land of Stewarton, in Cunningham, to whoever would bring 
him Alexander’s head; the which coming to Alexander’s ears, he imme- 
diately had a formal charter to these lands drawn up, and then, getting 
together a hundred horsemen, he rode all night and on Yule-day morning 
came suddenly to the town of Wigtown, when he knew my lord would be at 
morning mass. Aschunder Dalgour suddenly burst into the church, and 
going straight up to the Karl of Wigtown, “ My lord,” said he, “ ye have 
prommnt this forty-merk land to any one who would bring my head to your 

ordship, and who so meet to present it as your lordship’s very humble 
servant ; may I therefore crave that ye will now redeem your promise to 
myself as ye would to any other man.” So saying, he produced the charter ; 
his hand was on his sword ; his followers crowded in behind him. ‘the earl 
perceived that, gif he refused, the same would cost him his life, and therefore 
took pen and subscribed the writ. , 

And the Kennedys retained the land for at least a couple of 
centuries. 

In 1388 the Black Douglas, natural son of the Douglas who fell 
at Chevy Chase, seized his father’s earldom. The King was 
powerless to dispute his claim. He rebuilt the castle of Threare, 
and sorely oppressed the barons of Galloway. Among others, he 
dispossessed the Agnew of the time, and drove him back to his 
ancestral home in lreland. Thence he betook himself to the Scot- 
tish Court at Perth, where he met with a kind welcome but no 
redress. His son, however, had the luck to attract the attention 
of the Duchess of Turenne, sister of James I. and wife of the son 
of the Black Douglas. He married her niece, and was restored to 
Lochnaw and the sherifflom. After her death, in 1440, the 
Douglas persecution revived under the eighth Earl, the hero of the 
well-known story, “ It’s ill talking between a full man and a fast- 
ing.” In revenge for the murder perpetrated during the dinner 
thus referred to, Douglas was soon after murdered in the presence of 
the King at Stirling, and the Agnews henceforth had undisturbed 
possession of the sherifidom. Sir Andrew ts that in the 
‘manifold services gratuitously rendered” to the King by the 
Aapery a little timely help in the Stirling scuffle is very possibly 
inclu 

The duties and perquisites of a Scottish sheriff were multi- 
farious, All offences against the public pane (including even 
murder, if the criminal were taken red-hand, #.e. in the act) 
came under his cognizance. It “reached all tran ions 
against either the common or statutory laws, especially those 

unishable with arbitrary pains.” In most of the ancient Acts of 

arliament, the sheriff is the person to see them carried into 
effect; and occasionally they enjoined pleasant little impossi- 
bilities, such as constructing a navy, making forests grow, and the 
like. He had to induct heirs into ion of their lordships; to 
“hunt and slay the wolfe and her quhelps three times in the 
year”; to “see and provide that ilk man be armed according to his 
estate and rent, and to cause weaponshawings to be made 
yearly after the octaves of Pasche, and at the least four times 
in the year”; to raise the county, when necessary, for the de- 
fence of the realm; and finally to receive an amount of fees 
on every conceivable occasion, which (in a district where ready 
money was scarcely known) accounts for the sheriffs’ rapid 
accumulation of property. It is pretty clear that the sheriffs were 
not much more than their in the mater of 
keeping the peace. pp- 142, 143 we have a goodly list of 
to chasing the sheriff-depute with a 
drawn dagger, which a man of property might commit in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century with no great danger of 
sonal inconvenience. Barons, as a rule, were “respited” for a 
murder or so every other year, saving the happy occasions when 
they managed, like a Gordon of Lochinvar, to secure beforehand 
exemption “ from answering to courts of any sort for any misde- 
meanour whatsoever during the King’s absence”; and the Sheriff of 
the time had his full share of the fun, Pitcairn says of him, that 
“he appears to haye vied with the most desperate of the border thieves 
in the commission of all sorts of crimes.” Sir Andrew objects to this 
view of his “impetuous kinsman”; but his own account of him 
does not materially mend the matter. Justice, indeed, appear’ in 
much later times of Scottish cng be have been a matter of 
personal convenience or friendship. thwell, when arraigned for 
a murder, makes no difficulty about writing to a friend, who was 
one of the senators of the College of Justice, to request his 
presence and that of his “friendis and servandis to the defence of 
our lyves” on the day of trial; and when an old Lord of Session 
was twitted with the scund decisions of Cromwell's judges, he 
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innocently replied, “And no thanks to them, Sir! They had 
neither kith nor kin in the country, Sir! Take that out of the 
way, Sir, and I think I could be a good judge myself!” 

Galloway took an early and prominent in the Reformation. 
The Lollards of Kyle were easily forgiven, despite the Archbishop 
of rage gt as early as 1484; and the hostages given after the 
battle o 
of Soulseat’s son) brought back from England enough Protestantism 
to give the last blow to a system which seems to have become 
thoroughly undermined by its own corruptions. If King Henry 
upsets the English monasteries vi e¢ armis in 1535, and, as Balfour 
tells us, “severely punishes the lubberly idle-be ied monks with 
divers kinds of death,” he adds of King James of Scotland, a true 
and loyal son of the Church, that in the same year he “gives to 
his four base sons the abbeys and priories of Melrose, Kelso, Cold- 
ingham, and Holyrood-house.” Violence was n in Eng- 
land ; but a régime of this Scottish sort falls almost mole sud. Not 
that the more savage style of reformation was unknown in Scot- 
land. We have an account, half quaint, half sickening, how the 
Earl of Cassilis, “ane particular man, and ane very greedy man,” 
who had long rented lands of the Abbey of Glenluce, and was 
ot with the Abbot for the fee-simple when the latter 
died, for fear of accidents got a monk to forge the requisite signa- 
tures; then, for fear of the monk, “caused a carle they called 
Carnochan to stick him”; then, for fear of the carle, got his 
uncle to accuse the man of theft, gave him an assize at his own 
court: in Carrick, and hanged him straightway, and “sa the landis 
of Glenluce was conqueist.” This Earl of Cassilis had previously 
roasted alive the Abbot of Crossregal in the black vault of 
Dunure; but then this was an Ayrshire, not a Galloway, story; 
and we are left in some doubt, after all, whether the Earl’s chief 
offence was not that he was no favourite in Galloway, and 
oa with the Sheriff and most of his neighbours.” Gene- 

ly, however, the. Reformation was accomplished on terms of 

mutual accommodation. Abbots surrendered their lands, turned 
Protestants, received good solid grants of them in freehold, and 
made very tolerable lay lairds, Bishops, if only they were reason- 
able and swallowed the Book of Discipline with a good grace, 
yetained their titles and, at all events, some of their estates. 
Zealous Reformers (the Sheriff of Galloway among them) came 
capitally off in the scramble for Church property 5 and after all, as 
Sir Andrew argues, if the promoters of the Reformation were a 
little violent here and there, they were not more so than they 
would have been without it, and anyhow they were only what 
the older religion had brought them up to be. Pleasant ‘logic 
enough! Only it is unfortunate that the author forgets it when he 
comes to speak of the following century, the “ Wigtown Martyrs,” 
and Claverhouse. About the latter he has, for very obvious reasons, 
a warm controversy with his recent biographer. After serving with 
equal assiduity Charles I., Cromwell, and, in the earlier years of 
his reign, Charles II., the Sheriff of the day was driven into sad 
straits by the Test Act, was fined a good round sum for his non- 
conformity, and (worst of all) was superseded in his office. “In 
January, 1682, the Privy Council sent down the well-known 
Graham of Claverhouse to show the Agnews, at the end of two 
hundred aud thirty ycars, how to execute the office of sheriff.” 
The latter suffered, no doubt, a good deal of tribulation ; but 
when we find that he was able, after all, to comfort his soul 
with buying a farm or two, and almost rebuilding Lochnaw, 
we fail to feel his afilictions very acutely. And, as we said, 
Claverhouse might well reply, were he alive, that he also was 
-vhat he had been brought up to be; and that if he made the pos- 
session of a Bible or the sheltering of a field-preacher a tinable 
offence, he was only following the teaching of a religion which in 
1581 had ordered the sheritf to “search and seek the persons 
pessing in pilgrimage to any kirks, chapels, wells, crosses, or sick 
other monuments of idolatry ;” to punish them with fine or im- 
prisonment; only to release them on their “finding caution 
to abstain in time coming;” and, on a second offence, “ilk 
gentleman or woman landed, the wife of the gentleman 
landed, the unlanded and the yeoman, to suffer the pain of 
death as idolators.” We thank Sir Andrew for the straight- 
forwardness with which he discloses this curious Act; only, 
when he dismisses his “worthy forefathers” who it 
with the gentle rebuke that they were “forgetful of the charity 
which is not easily provoked,” he is surely unjust to their imi- 
tators a century later; but then Claverhouse harried Lochnaw. 
Isith and kin, if they no longer perplex the Court of Session, seem 
still to have a little to do with the administration of literary 
justice. 
. We have left ourselves no room for extracts from what is after 
all the pleasantest, and the most pleasantly written, time of which 
the author treats—the life of the eleventh and twelfth sheriffs, and 
of the contemporary of the former, the marshal and diplomatist, 
Lord Stair. Agnew followed him in the campaign of Ramilies; 
his son was at the battle of Dettingen, and brilliantly defended 
Blair Athol in 1745. They were both of them brave and able 
men; both also “characters” of the richest type. With a story 
of the latter we must end :— 

One day he was detailed in orders to command a burial-party which, with 
others from various corps, marched to the scene of an engagement of the day 
before, and commenced their melancholy operations. As he strolled over the 
battle-field, lis orderly came up to him in great perplexity. “Sir,” said he, 
“ there’s a heap of fellows lying yonder who say they are only wounded, and 
won't let us bury them like the rest; what shall we co?” “Bury them at 
once,” replied young Agnew, without moving a muscle of his countenance, 
“ for, my fine fellow, if you take their own word for it, they won’t be dead 
for a hundred years to come.” ‘ 


Flodden (among whom it is unpleasant to find an Abbot | _ 


The man saluted ; started off in all simple-mindedness to obey the 

order to the letter; and was actually proceeding to do so, when 

the eccentric cornet’s counter-order stopped the joke just in time. 

This is only a sample of the good stories with which the volume 

— or its not less than for its facts, everybody should 
i 


FAITH GARTNEY’S GIRLHOOD.* 


pas who relished the freshness and wit and thoughtfulness 
of the Gayworthys will be disappointed in the volume before 
us. Moved, we presume, and very reasonably, by the success of 
the writer's last book, the publishers have ventured on a repro- 
duction of an earlier work from the same pen. The experiment 
seldom succeeds. There is at least one good reason why it should 
not succeed. In books, the new is naturally the best. It is the 
ripest and the mellowest, and it contains most thought and expe- 
rience, up to a certain point. The author of the Gayworthys had 
clearly not reached even there the stationary stage where improve- 
ment ceases, But she was a great deal further off from it when she 
wrote Faith Gartney. In fact, if Faith Gartney had not proved 
inferior to the later novel, it would have been su much the worse 
a sign for those who anticipate from the same writer something 
still better than the G ys. Forall this, however, the present 
volume is in its own way, and within a certain range, very well 
worth noticing. There is a good deal in it that is almost too 
simple and youthful to interest people to whom life has set 
more puzzling and urgent problems than those which perplex 
the minds of girls of fifteen with unusual sensitiveness of 
conscience. It is “a simple record of something of the thought 
and life that lies between fourteen and twenty,” in “those young 
girls who dream and wish and strive and err, and find perl 
ittle help to interpret their own spirits to themselves.” The field 
is obviously not a very extensive or fertile one. Both the thought 
and the lite that, in an ordinary girl’s case, lie between fourteen 
and twenty, are in the very nature of things too circumscribed to 
admit of a profound or largely interesting treatment. The mind 
is all crude and unripe. The difficulties of life have not had time 
to present themselves in their really important aspect. And if 
circumstances should hurry on this arrival of the puzzles of 
life, the faculties are still not vigorous or capacious enough to 
grasp them with a completeness that is at all likely to satisfy the 
mature reader. The writer asks us whether we think that gi 
of seventeen don’t have longings for a way to be opened to 
them for a more real living, and that some new circumstance 
might creep into their lives. “TI tell you they do,” she maintains, 
“and it isn’t that they want anybody else to meet with mis- 
fortune or die, that ‘romantic combinations may thereby result to 
them ; or that they are in haste to enact the every-day romance— 
to secure a lover, get married, and set up a life of their own; it 
is that the ordinary marked-out bound of civilized young-lady 
existence is so utterly inadequate to the fresh, vigorous, expanding 
nature, with its noble hopes and its apprehension of limitless 
possibilitics.” But it is this very conviction that girls of seven- 
teen do believe in limitless ibilities — only another name 
for limitless impossibilities—which makes one so little in 

in their aspirations and “inner life” and the rest. It may be 
quite true that the ordinary marked-out bounds within which the 
female sex is confined are far too narrow. Grant even that women 
should, if they choose, be allowed to enter professions and 
businesses just as men do. This does not make the aspirations of 
girls of seventeen one jot better worth analysis, or more likely to 
fill us with admiring amazement. Nobody takes much pains to 
analyse and wonder over the limitless possibilities which enter 
into the minds of boys. It is not till a human being has had 
time and opportunity really to feel and see a at least of all 
the things that are done under the sun, that his or her notions 
about the ditliculties of “or, right life can be very valuable to 
anybody but the owner. ‘The Gayworthys is better than Faith 
Gartney, because the former attempts to describe the moral puzzles 
of grown-up people, which are real, while in the latter the puzzles 
of the girl who has not grown up are only half real. She has a 
very sensitive conscience, is very anxious to rise to “some high 
es holy work of love,” and, on the whole, does the duty that — 
lies clear before her with great propriety and great tenderness. 
That is all. And it is quite enough to make a most admirable 
book for young people. But the Gayworthys was on so high a 
level, even for grown-up people, that one is 77 4 rag in being 
sent afterwards to a sort of transcendental child’s book. 

There is in it much promise of the incisive humour which 
delighted the reader so intensely in the other book. The sick- 
nurse who insists on going to no cases except those which involve 
most toil and anxiety says capital things. At ae! she refuses 
the wing of the fowl, and takes the drumsticks. Her hostess fears 
she has not had a very nice supper. “Somebody must always eat 
drumsticks,” was the significant reply. But on another occasion 
this is judiciously qualitied. “ Figs think everybody ought to 
eat drumsticks? We'd have to kill an le lot of fowls 
to let ’em! No; the Lord portions out breast and wings as well 
as legs. If He puts anything into your plate, take it.” This is a 
long way below some of the sayings of Prudence Vorse and 
Wealthy Hoogs, but it shows the germ of them. “It’s an awful 
thing,” says the nurse on another subject, “to tangle up and dis- 
arrange tho plans of Providence; and more of it’s done, I verily 


By the Author of “The Gayworthys.” 
Marston. 1865. 
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believe, in this matter of manping than any other way. It’s like 
mismatching anything else—gloves or stockings—and wearing the 
wrong ones together. They don’t fit, and more’n that, it spoils 
another pair.” Her remarks on “that poor unfortunate woman in 
the Bible” have the true American ring about them. “I never 
thought,” she says, “the Lord meant any reflection by what He 
said—on her. She'd had six husban And He knew she 
hadn't got what she bargained for, after all, Most likely she 
never had in the whole six. And if things had got into such a 
snarl as that eighteen hundred years ago, how many people, do you 
think, iS time are right enough in themselves to be right 
for anybody?” Her final proposition is one which, if we 
may judge from the newspapers and from novels, cannot be 
gainsaid. “ My conclusion is that matrimony’s come to be more 
of a discipline nowadays than —_ else!” Glory M‘Whirk, 
too, who is for ever dreaming o ne days, and how fine it must 
be “to be in ’em,” is rather a fresh and p. t character—not 

icularly you Soe subtle in any way, but with an intense @ 

jation of what gladness there is in the world, a patient wish- 
ulness that she might have a little of it, and an earnest, unselfish 
desire that everybody else might have a great deal of it. What 
she would like best of all things in the world is “ to find some 
little children, without any fathers or mothers, as I was, and dress 
them up as you did me, and curl their hair, and make a real 
time for them, every day.” And yet this is an instance of the 
prime defect of the book. Rusrgbody in it is so uncommonly good 
and benevolent, and anxious to do his duty. The moral atmo- 
sphere is too supremely calm and clear. It represents the world 
rather too exclusively after the conventional manner of a Sunda: 
book. Yet the authoress upon occasion sees quite deeply ome 
into things to be fully aware that the Sunday-book theory by no 
means covers or explains all human nature. But her conception 
of a hero is hopelessly spoiled by this overwhelmingly serene 
and “goody” notion of life. He is one of the dismallest dogs 
that ever struck a lady-novelist’s fancy—a sententious, unctuous, 
pompous prig. A good parson, in a lady’s mind, generally is a 
prig to the minds of all men who are not parsons, and of 
oe Ge ae are. The modest way in which he 
di his love for Faith Gartney was to hold out both 
hands, and say, “ Faith! in the sight of God I believe you 
belong to me!” This is pretty cool, but then we must re- 
member that he was a —— noble, purified, God-loving soul.” 
The chief marks apparently of a great purified soul are to call the 
young ladies of your flock, “My dear young friends,” to take every 
chance of senteptiously mow out a verse or two of the Bible, 
and to be for ever discussing one’s spiritual experiences. Certainly 
the disclosure of his experiences was not like that of a common 
man. The effect upon Faith Gartney was that “a solemn baptism 
of mingled grief and joy seemed to touch her soul.” Then this 
wearisome awd always wears “a gentle smile and manner.” 
“His deep earnest eyes, lit with a new strange radiance,” have a 
way of “smiling upon hers, and holding them spellbound with 
their glance.” No wonder that, when he tells Faith he believes 
she belongs to him, “at that solemn word of force, beyond all 
claim of a mere mortal love, she stretched her hands in answer, 
and laid her hands in his and bowed her head upon them—‘ In 
the sight of God, I belong to you.’” Now, in the name of common 
sense, what is the meaning of this talk about mere mortal love ? 
If & parson chooses to say to a young lady that “in the sight of 
God” she is his, does his use of the solemn phrase straightway 
give his passion superhuman force and purity? If this tiresome 
prig’s love was not mere mortal love, what else was it? 

But it is a very curious feature of most American novels that, 
in spite of their shrewdness and general truthfulness, they are 
constantly running off into a religious transcendentalism, 
and psychomancy, and all sorts of mystic extravagances. Some 
twelve months ago we noticed an American story in which 
the heroine eventually withers away and dies, simply because 
she has married a husband whose will is too strong for her 
nervous fibres, while she is in love with a man whose only 
fault is that he is too weak for them, or, as she puts it, is “ con- 
stitutionally insufficient ” for her. The situation is very faintly 
reproduced in Faith Gartney, and there is this difference, too 
—that in the case of Emily Chester the difficulty springs from 
latent physical affinities and repulsions, while Faith Gartney’s 
affinities are made purely mental. The insufficiency of Paul, her 
earlier lover, is mental, and has nothing to do with his nervous 
fibres or his will. The victory of the clerical prig is due to his 
wordy solution of her moral difficulties, and the way in which he 
ean satisfy her moral needs. One gets rather tired of the elaborate 
out of state after she has accepted the 
wrong lover, begun to feel a shrinking sense of his in- 
oulidbaey. A young lady always shrinking and trembling and 

ing and wondering whenever her lover comes near her is all 
very well for a little time, but the impartial reader is anxious that 
she should make up her mind as soon as may be. Even when she 
has resolved to break off her ment, and has finally dismissed 
the unfortunate Paul, the er is still bored with more mis- 
givings and shrinkings and wonderings. Reverential tones, and 
ushed receptions of thoughts, and great soul-looks are very well, 
but it is quite possible to have too'much of them, and at the same 


time a great deal too little of plain honest human nature. How- 
ever, the authoress has shown that she has more in her mind than 
the silly little weaknesses of raw girls, 


strivings and 


THE HARVEST OF THE SEA.* 


eon t reflection that the world is becoming too 
small to hold us. There 
expansion in some directions; there isa good of waste land 
in America, Australia, and certain other quarters of the globe. In 
our own little island, however, we are decidedly beginning to feel 
rather cramped. The most unpleasant symptom of the growing 
ure of population is the increasing difficulty of finding fi 

e have begun to draw upon our capital in the supply of this, as 
of some other commodities, Our coal, as we are every now 
then informed, is strictly limited; in a century or two our de- 
scendants will have to put out their furnaces, and look back upon 
coal fires as a luxury of the past. And now we are told that the 
same fate threatens our supplies of food. The bloater will become 
a tradition; the oyster, already sensibly dearer, will soon become 
as valuable as one of his pearls is at present; the fish-dinner, of 
which we so thoughtlessly —— ill be considered as a wild and 
reckless orgy; @ man who has got such a rare luxury as a lobster 
will invite a dozen friends to dine off it. The danger may indeed 
be averted, and the awful vision of an oysterless generation pre- 
vented from becoming a fact, if some means can be discovered for 
breeding fish as we now breed sheep or cows. The growing 
sense of this -¥ has produced one of the usual a 

ptoms of a new agitation; a large of books 
lately sprung up demonstrating the the dan- 
, and pointing out the best mode of meeting it. We have 
treated to innumerable disquisitions on pisciculture, till 
the Stormontfield ponds and the Huningue establishment have 
become household words—or, in equivalent language, unde- 
niable bores. We have had controversies as to every period of a 
salmon’s growth—as to what form he assumes in his youth, how 
long he takes to grow, how he spends the intervening time, what 
he eats, and how to eat him; and, in every controversy, the 
opponents have been positive in proportion to their ignorance. 
y of the knotty questions discussed have been more or less 
settled by recent experiments; but some very simple points still 
remain open. For example, it is supposed by some people that a 
salmon goes to the sea twice in the year, whilst it is commonly 
held that he only goes once ; when he has got there, no one knows 
what he does or how far he goes, some ingenious persons having 
even asserted that he pays a visit to the North Pole ; and when he 
is in fresh water, no one can tell what he eats, or indeed whether 
he eats at all. All these points, and a many others, are 
touched upon in Mr. Bertram’s book. His a is to give a 
matic account of all the fisheries of the British islands, con- 
sidered especially with a view to their possible exhaustion. The 
book does not give much, if anything, that is absolutely new; but 
it brings together within moderate compass a good many facts that 
are of considerable importance; and the reading, although agree- 
able enough in itself, is calculated to send a shiver rein every 
eater of fish. Mr. Bertram proves in succession that nearly every 
variety of what he calls “food-fish” has diminished, is di- 
ini ing, and not only ought to be, but could be, increased. 
His book would be all the better for a little compression, 
and the excision of a certain quantity of irrelevant matter. 
We don’t see the necessity for describing a railway journey 
through France, in order to lead us up to an account of the 
Huni establishment ; or for a dissertation of vat ap 
upon the Isle of Arran, because it happens to be near the — 
i In fact, Mr. Bertram is rather desultory in his method 
of writing. The general effect of his review of our national 
larder would be the more ee if uninterrupted by these 
digressions, which are apparently thrown in by way of relief. Mr. 
Bertram, however, is not the only writer w would be 
improved by leaving out the amusing paris. 

We need say little of the history of the salmon and his culti- 
vators ; of the French fisherman who hit upon the plan of sowing 
salmon ; of the paternal French Government which took him up; 
and of the marvellous results which would infallibly follow if 
proprietors of the higher and lower waters could agree to increase 
their common property, instead of quarrelling till both are in 
danger of losing it altogether. The history has been told a 


hundred times, and the obvious moral drawn as often. It is to be. 


hoped that the measures which have at last been taken will 
establish the value of the theory incontrovertibly. Perhaps Mr. 
Bertram’s most curious story is one which illustrates Chinese 
ingenuity, and shows that they have anticipated us in this as 
in other useful arts. They have even capped pean ingenui 
by hatching fish under a hen. A hen’s egg is emptied ug 
a small hole, and then filled with fish-spawn and closed. After 
the hen has sat upon it for a few days it is broken, and the con- 
tents placed in water, where they speedily ripen. There is a 
quaint ingenuity about this mode of forcing fish worthy of the 
people who prevent a donkey braying by tying a weight to his 
tail. A hen is generally sup to suffer in her ssnemgecda | 
hatching a b of ducklings; but it must be a still more 
trial to see her promising brood take definitely to the water in the 
shape of salmon. 

A more interesting, because more novel, of Mr. Bertram’s 
book is that which treats of the pag a The depopulation 
even of our salmon rivers would, after all, be a trifle compared to 
the evil of turning our seas into a wilderness. According to Mr, 


* The Harvest of the Sea. By James G. Bertram. London: John 
Murray. 1865. 
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Mayhew, as Mr. Bertram reminds us, no less than 33,090,000 
plaice and 97,520,000 soles are required annually for the London 
market alone. There is a certain affectation of accuracy, as to the 
number of — which looks rather suspicious. But there can 
be no doubt the great importance of the commerce of 
which this forms only one item. It is maintained, indeed, 
by some people, that however great the demand may be, it 
is a mere trifle in comparison with the supply. Londoners 
eat & many soles and a fair quantity of herrings, 
but Londoners sink into insignificance as com: with the sea- 
gulls, dogfish, seals, and other fish-eaters which have the first 
ick of the shoals. We human beings may do our best at eating 
Esh, but we cannot rival the devouring powers of these ——- 
who devote their whole time and attention to the work. The 
Commissioners who have lately reported upon the subject mes 
to take this view. It is common, they say, to find a cod with six 
or seven large herrings, of which not oné hasremained long enough 
to be digested, in his stomach. To be safe, however, they assume 
that the codfish eats only two herrings a day, and feeds on herri 
for only seven months in the year—a rate at which we should thi 
he would hardly be equal to an average costermonger. It would 
thus take fifty cod to ge as many herrings as one fisherman. 
Taking then the number of cod caught on the Scotch coasts in 
1861, it appears that they would eat as many herrings as a number 
of fishermen equal to all those in Scotland in the same year, and 
six thousand more. If, again, we suppose that not one cod 
in ten was caught, it will appear that the cod were at least 
ten times as destructive as the fishermen. Taki p again, only 
one other of the enemies of the herring, some one ted that 
the solan geese upon the island of St. Kilda alone picked out 
of the water 2 ag, eta of herring every summer. It is, at first 
sight, a melancholy reflection that so much excellent herring 
should be turned into bad solan goose. The Commissioners, how- 
ever, argue that man inflicts, metaphorically speaking, a mere flea- 
bite on the herring; these wretched geese on St. Kilda’s Island 
eat enough to keep all London in herrings. To limit the depreda- 
tions of the fishermen would be merely stopping a hole in a sieve ; 
it would be like muzzling one dog in a ; the others would eat 
his share, and never be conscious of the difference. We should be 
spoiling our breakfasts only to give a better dinner to a few solan 
geese and dogfish. Against this theory, however, Mr. Bertram has 
much to urge which appears to deserve attention. The strange 
old doctrine about the migration of herrings, which Pennant 
either invented or made popular, has been exploded, and with it 
much of the belief in their inexhaustible multitudes. According 
to him there were overwhelming numbers of herrings within 
the So circle a y wag 
nient phi i umber-room, into which anything ma: 
thrust’ which’ is proved not to exist elsewhere. These h - 
— probably finding it cold—descended periodically in enor- 
mous columns led by herrings of more than ordinary size and 
sagacity. The migrations of these animals with their saga- 
cious leaders were laid down with all the precision of absolute 
ignorance. It is now pretty well known that the herring is a local 
fish, which never moves very far from its own ground, There are 
well-marked varieties corresponding to each of ot fishing 
districts, such as Lochfyne, the Firth of Forth, Yarmouth, 
which can be distinguished by experienced salesmen as well as a 


Southdown sheep from a Leicester. The herring 
merely migrates from deep water into the neighbouring dllows 
Hence, the disappearance of herrings at any partic station 


would imply, not an accidental change in the line of march of the 
mythical column, but the actual extirpation of the herring of that 
district. Mr. Bertram argues that the concentration of a thousand 
boats upon one of these local shoals, with a constantly increasi 

net power, may in time so weaken spe ae it as to render it 
unproductive. Before the systematic of man, the herring’s 
power of reproduction may be assumed to have mn up the quan- 
tity against all his other enemies. The forces g to increase 
and to diminish the herring were in equilibrium. Such a force as 
that of the Wick fishery thrown into the scale against him might 
turn the balance, even if it were i ificant in comparison with 
those already existing ; it would be the last feather that would 


ebreak the herring’s back. Amazing as his powers of reproduction 


are, they are met by an ower of consumption, 
Now that a and other easy communications have brought a 
whole battery of fresh mouths to bear upon him, it may well:be 
that the race may yield. The last reserves win the battle, 
and the last rei ent of hungry assailants may ruin the 


Mr. Bertram has collected much statistical information upon this 
int. The result is perhaps not absolutely decisive. He seems, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS AND GIFT-BOOKS. 
WV E mutt change our familiar and annual heading. The field 
Ww. 


hich has produced so luxuriant a of Christmas-books 
seems to have been nearly worked out. The publishers content them- 
selves, for the most with issuing our old familiar friends. The 


season asserts itself in Paternoster Row. As holly and turkeys and 
mince-pies are the invariable and constant burthen of the Christmas 
dinner-table, so the Christmas drawing-room table presents few 
‘are and the ised presents. amous New Testa- 
ment — which, by way of variety, is this year advertised as a 
“ Book-gift,” something different we su “ Gift-book”— 
Routledge’s Illustrated Tennyson and Illustrated Wordsworth and 
Illustrated Longfellow, Birket Foster’s multitudinous Pictures of 
lish Landscape, and the ay ay course of 3 with the Poets 
and Nights with the and of Ballads and Books of Odes, 
all the Illustrated and Pictorial Shakspeares, the Bunyans 
and Emblem Books, the Ingoldsby Legends and Sacred Allegories 
make their second and third appearance. And there is no reason wh 
they should not. Ifthe notion, whatever it is, of a Christmas- 
is fulfilled, and if the Christmas-market is forestalled, there is no 
need to attempt novelties which are no novelties. One would 
oe that most of the varieties on the popular air have been 
by this time exhausted, and the publishers are quite right in 
inking that, if purchasers have already the best possible article 
before them, sellers and buyers may all let well alone. We have, 
therefore, not much to announce which is absolutely new. The 
practice, too, is growing of throwing on the Christmas-market an: 
popular, and occasionally unsaleable, book of the year. Hash 
mutton may put in its claim to acceptance if the Christmas bill of 
fare announces it as Salmi de Noél. 

Here, however, is a novelty, but a novelty only in so far as it is 
a resetting of certain old and pretty trinkets of the literary manu- 
facturer. Pictures o ety —Grave and Gay (Sampson Low)— 
by the way, why is it that Christmas so consistently affects allite- 
ration? ‘This is a collection of sketches—pen sketches and i 
sketches—reproduced from the magazine entitled London Society. 
Many of them own distinguished names. Millais and Cope and 
Pickersgill are among the artists; and the reading, as children call 
it, is often very for ine work—light, showy, and just 
tacked r airily and jauntily like a =< 
enough for a night’s wear, and undeniably pretty. e pone. 
character of the engravi worked, we felicve—is decidedly 
smutty and dark in th shadows; a trick of Millais, 
which does not always give force. Rembrandt _— do 
not quite suit magazine verses, and the imitations Albert 
Durer sometimes recall his rudeness, but not always his stren 
The volume, however, as a whole, affords some pleasant light 
reading ; and the illustrations, profuse and varied, are always lively. 

Mr. Bennett, of Bishopsgate Street, was, we believe, the first to 
discover the ilities of the photograph for landscape book 
illustrations. e works plowed at this notion, in his 
Yorkshire Abbeys and Castles, and the Border Abbeys and Castles, 
we have some neat, but rather small, views of Bolton, Fountains, 
and Rivaux, Melrose, Roslin and Norham (the only castle, by the 
way, in the two series), which are correct of course, and well exe- 
wy a already appeared in a larger collection by Mrs. 

owl 

Cassell, Petter, & Galpin give us the first volume of an Iihu- 
trated , Which is not quite so sumptuous as ay es ig 
nor 80 Knight's. Mr. and Cowden Clarke, 
now veterans in lore, contribute the literature ; Mr. 
Selous the pictures, . Selous has scarcely maintained the 
promised reputation which he won in Westminster Hall some 
years ago, but there is a good deal of invention and nice drawing 
on these pages. The first-rate printing of woodcuts and letter- 


press on the same however, cannot be without 
expense, and this isa cheap and popular book. It would 
ve been better—to t Goldsmith’s us criticism—if the 


printer had taken more pains. 

A Round of Days (Routledge)—we hardly see the force of this 
title, but we have no doubt that it is, as they say, a 
seems rather to fall back on the old, and ‘as we ton t exti 

orget-me-Nots lographic period, o at in the 
Round of Days the Sie, the 
prolific atelier of the Dalziel. But the contributions are 


ever, to have established at least a strong pri facie | with the Home Thoughts and Home 
som 


favour of his opinion that the herring is in danger. e places 
herrings have disappeared, in most they have become subject to 
very ominous fluctuations. It seems clear, too, that the quantity 
of nets employed, and therefore the destructive power of the 
fisheries, has increased with great rapidity, whilst the number of 
——— taken has at best been stationary. It is, he admits, very 
difficult to suggest any effective remedy, but there is at least a 
strong case for further iegeiry. We need only add that Mr. 
Bertram has information, we have 
not space to discuss, on other fisheries, from shrimps and oysters 

to t and salmon, 


Scenes of Messrs. Dalziel, we intend to give it high praise. 
“ Hence, avaunt! ‘tis holy ” Wo proach the 
gyneeceum and its mysteries with reverential awe and the blankeat 
0 


oung 
practical one, and we take the publisher's 


enlisted by the Y woman in any form. 
this is odd i 
ears upon years ago, the famous caricaturist jury drew 
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The original work has some bibliographical rarity ; if we remember 
rightly, it was done in colours more majorum ; but what the letter- 
was we have quite forgotten. This is a rifacimento of the 
old work done in wood, and with new literature. The last we own 
that we have not read; but Bunbury’s sketches are very laugh- 
able, and there is a good deal more sinew in him than in many of 
our modern tepid pictorial humorists. The present editor thinks, 
and many of his reviewers seem to think, that this is the first time 
these Bunbury sketches have been published. This is not the case. 
Transatlantic Sketches ; or, Sixty Days in America (Sampson 
Low), is a set of etchings on the Atlantic and beyond the Atlantic, 
with extracts from a Journal. Some of them are amusing, and 
the artist — an amateur, we suspect —is stronger in the “ actual ” 
(whatever that may be) than the picturesque. Two fancy pictures 
of President Lineada’s murder are simply offensive. The entrance 
of the Hudson is ie" , and some of the New York street 
scenes are telling. e writer is, we guess, an American—at 
least he talks of “ a fascinating facetie.” 

Flemish Relics (the photographs by Cundall, the descriptions b 
F. G, Stephens) Me Bennett's chef Teuvrre, It of all 
the best and most famous buildings in Belgium. As a gift-book 
this volume has a permanent value, artistic and archzological, and 
we can speak of it as much in advance of the flimsy character of 
some of its competitors. Mr. Bennett also publishes a Marmion, 
illustrated by foots phs. It is quite oasal to, and of the same 
character as, the volumes we have already named. 

Mr. Sampson Low publishes a new edition of Dr. Watts’s 
Divine and Moral Songs. It is very well got up, and ought to 
be the standard edition. On glancing through it, we own that 
we think better of good Dr. Watts than it is the fashion to do 
nowadays. There is really a good deal of thought in his Songs; 
and.though he now and then misses the distinction between 
childish and child-like, his populari is a proof of strength. By 
the way, we observe that in “ Let ogs delight,” &c., the often- 
derided line “For ’tis their nature to” is printed “ For ’tis their 
nature too.” Is this an emendation, or the genuine text ? 

Everybody knows, and everybody likes, Mrs, Caudle’s Curtain 
Lectures, We have them here reprinted by Messrs. Bradbury, and 
illustrated by Mr. C, Keene. It is a very proper and polite 
edition, for Mr. and Mrs. Caudle are not in bel, as Jerrold said 
they were, but wrangling over the fire, up the stairs, and every- 
where but in bed. The Caudle Lectures are perhaps Jerrold’s 
least cynical work, and they exhibit very remarkable powers of 
harping on the same string without absolute monotony. The 
effect 1s got by a process of word-stippling, which, though me- 
chanical, is telling. To read the whole set is tedious; but any 
one Lecture is always amusing, merely as a study of a certain 
kind of art. To judge of Jerrold’s real powers, we have only to 
compare the Candles with their recent imitation in the Naggletons. 

From the Children’s Friend Series we have Sybil and her Live 
Snow-Ball—which, being interpreted, means a white cat—and 
Ronald's Reason (Seeley & yearn). hese are good little books, 
The one is about a clergyman and, as we have said, a cat; and 
the other is about a bad boy and a good boy at school, also about 
a cripple; and it is somehow connected with that excellent insti- 
tution whose title betrays such praiseworthy ignorance of Greek 
—the “Orthopzedic Hospital,” whose object is to cure crooked feet, 
not to raise straight children. Mrs. 8. C. Hall writes Ronald; 
and writes it as Hall always writes. 

This is not the place to write a criticism on Doré's Iilustrations 
of Dante’s Inferno. It has been done by distinguished writers on 
art. Mr. Ruskin has pronounced a modified but rather unfayour- 
able judgment, while a considerable authority in the Fine Arts 
Quarterly has borne a strong testimony to Doré’s powers—perhaps 
also to his extravagance and to his peculiar sense of the grotesque. 
There can be no question about his versatility and powers of 
inyention, but he . not learned the rare discretion of hus- 
banding his immense resources. Perhaps, on the whole, he 
succeeds better in humour than in more serious art. In the 
Inferno he is most happy in the wildest and most weird creations; 
serious simple dignity he scarcely ever compasses. Occasionall 
he is nearly sublime, often he is quite profane. In the nude he is 
sensuous; while in giving the ideas of , distance, and infinity 
he scarcely ever fails, At home in horrors, he is deficient in 
pathos. Messrs. Cassell & Co. have published a noble volume of 
Cary’s translated text and Doré’s illustrations ; the latter look here 
and there worn, or else they are not uniformly printed. But the 
publication is a sumptuous one, and reflects the highest credit on 
the enterprising publishers. We cannot dismiss this edition with- 
out observing how signally Doré fails in those subjects which 
require the highest art powers; for example, the Ugolino and the 
Francesca. this last the breakdown is complete. Doré, with 
his fatal facility of invention, does not know the text; the guilty 
couple were not put to death on the fatal day, or at any rate at 
the very moment, of the memorable kiss. 

We come down with a rapid run from the high esthetic to the 
simply practical. A flightof Mr. De la Rue’s Annuals and 
Almanacks and Diaries is upon us; suited, as the Prayer Book says, 
for all sorts and conditions of men, and women too. Bound in 
velvet, bound in sheep, bound in calf, bound in roan, size, 
less, and little—ev: and all suited well. As 
befits his science, Mr. la Rue “frontispieces” his Pocket- 


books with a photograph of the moon, of which the first impres- 
sion is the blessedness we enjoy in not being lunarians and living 


near “ Tycho,” 


The S. P. C. K., which in its old age has found out the necessity 
of being popular, also publishes a series of Almanacks, which are 
exceedingly cheap and useful. 

Among single Almanacks we have to mention Punch’s Pocket 
Book (Bradbury & Evans), of which it is a high commendation to 
say that here we miss Leech less than in Punch itself; and Gutch's 
Interary and Scientific Almanack (Stevens), which contains a vast 
collection of little facts, statistics, and memoranda of the natural 
and physical sciences, which it would be difficult to find in more 
ambitious compendia. 

(To be continued.) 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


TAINE is a critic whose works are sure of commanding 

e general attention. His principles of literary judgment 
may not meet with universal approval, but he is original, and 
that is a great merit; he is likewise full of humour, point, and 
brilliancy, and that is another. We need scarcely tell our readers 


what doctrines are illustrated in the Nouveaux Essais de Critique: - 


et @ Histoire.* That intellect is very much an affair of tempe- 
rament, that physiological idiosyncrasies furnish the key to. 
the knowledge of an author’s mind—such is M. Taine’s funda- 
mental axiom. His commentary on this favourite text ranges, in’ 
the volume before us, over the most varied topics. Jean Reynaud 
and religious pe? Balzac and modern French society, 
the Mormons and the Buddhists, the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
and Racine, supply, with one or two other names, the farrago 
libelli, The article on the author of Eugénie Grandet is tull, not 
enly of interesting biographica] details, but also of admirable 
remarks on the style of our contemporary authors. We are 
certainly very far in these days from the clearness and perspicuity 
recommended by Boileau; and the accumulated metaphors, the 
lengthy apo teva, the metaphysical details which occupy threc- 
fourths of Balzac’s novels are a perfect coutrast to the simpli- 
city of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre or the pathos of Madame 
de Lafayette. M. Taine explains all these peculiarities by a 
reference to Balzac’s temperament; and, we suppose for the sake 
of contrast, he places the voluminous writer of La Comédic 
Humaine next to La Bruyére, who in a few pages hit off the 
society of his own time, and produced more etlect than will ever 
be accomplished by the sixteen thick volumes of our modern 
Tourangeau. 

The friends of the late M. Davesiés de Pontés have deserved well 
of the public by the care they have bestowed in collecting together 
and saving from oblivion that writer's works. ‘The volume 
just issued + interests us especially as referring to England and to 
English institutions. It consists, first, of two articles which 
appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes about eight years ago, and 
which were to have been followed by several others. They treat 
of the working-classes, of pauperism, crime, and prison discipline, 
and show that thorough acquaintance with the subject which a 
long residence in this country can alone give. Tho essay entitled 
“La Femme en Angleterre,” which comes next, is a complete 
history of the habits and social position of the gentle sex amongs‘ 
us, from the middle ages down to the present timc. ‘Two short 
fragments follow, completing the volume, and treating of the 
Parliamentary elections and of the territorial and political divi- 
sions of the United Kingdom. M. Davesiés de Pontés naturally 
suggests a comparison with M. Alphonse uiros, whom he 
surpasses, we think, in depth of observation, whilst he is inferior 
to him in point of descriptive power. 

The French translation of Dr. Preller’s book on Roman mytho- 
logy { comes to us introduced by a short but valuable preface by M. 
Alfred Maury. The learned academician exposes the erroncous 
notions which haye long existed in many minds about the true 
character of heathen religions, owing to the confusion of the 
Greek and Roman elements. ‘The masters of the world themselves 
contributed to this confusion by their policy of introducing into 
their pantheon the deities of vanquished nations, At the same. 
time, they always reserved the right of eliminating such super-_ 
stitions as appeared calculated to disturb the public security ; and 
though, during the last days of the Republic and the carly dawn cf 
the Empire, Hellenic sources were amply laid under contribution, 
the sacred rites and customs of the old Quirites were never 
seriously modified. ‘The first thing to do, therefore, if we wish to. 
become acquainted with Roman mythology, is to separate in ihc 
writers of antiquity what is strictly Roman from what is of Gree. 
origin, and afterwards to consult carefully the evidence supplicd 
by monuments, and especially inscriptions. M. Alfred Maury then 
goes on to show the importance of Koman mythology as an object. 
of study. _In the first place, it formed part of the political syste:n 
of ancient Italy; in the next, it was the expression of the religious 
instincts of a large country. If we want to know the motives 
which urge on a people to action, the sentiments which inspire 
them, we must master their faith and understand their sacred 
rites, M. Dietz’s version is a faithful rendering of the original, 
elegantly written, and judiciously cleared of the unnecessary 
eA which Dr. Preller, more Germanico, has profusely accu-. 
m 


* Nouveaur Essais de Critique et d'Histoire. Par H. Taine. Paris and 
London: L. Hachette & Co. 


Btudes sur Angleterre. Par L. Davesivs de Pontts, Paris Lévy. 
Les Dieux de Ancienne Rome, de L. Preller. Traduction par L. Dietz. 
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The Nouveaux Samedis of M. de Pontmartin*® form another 
of those galleries of pictures in which we find hung up side by 
side, without any definite order, ancient heroes and modern hittéra- 
teurs— Philip 11. next to M. Michelet, Julius Casar between 
M. Mérimée and M. de Laprade. M. de Pontmartin was so rash, 
some time ago, as to venture on criticizing M. Sainte-Beuve, who, 
with the calmness of conscious dignity, administered to him, y 
way of return, a rebuke which was intended to be cutting. It 

uired some pluck to attack a man like the new-fledged Senator, 
a M. de Pontmartin deserves praise for it; he has, besides, 
the merit of being faithful to his principles—a quality which goes 


far to compensate for errors of taste and judgment. The articles | 


on M. Michelet, M. Reboul, and MM. de Goncourt exemplify 
this. Of course the Nouveaur Samedis contains a review of the 
famous nine days’ wonder—the Life of Julius Cesar. M. de 
Pontmartin, like all other French critics, was obliged to make 
use of manifold precautions in order to grapple with so delicate a 
subject, and the beginning of his article is in this respect ve 
curious; but, after all, he boldly protests against what he c 
“the worship of individualism,” and he contends that faith, sound 
political institutions, and morality alone are guarantees for the 
strength and rage of empires, 

M. Ad. Bouillet’s translation of A&schylus¢ is one of the 
best volumes of a series which numbers already many excel- 
lent works. The author tells us in his preface that he had 
begun his work originally as a mere literary exercise, destined 
for himself alone, and not written with a view to ublicity. It 
was the present Minister of Public Instruction, M. Duruy, who 
encouraged him to send it to the press. He then revised it with 
the utmost care, modified it considerably, and introduced all the 
improvements which the advice of friends suggested. In its 

resent form we think it fully deserves the place it occupies 
in M. Hachette's series of versions from the classics. Besides the 
general notice on Aéschylus, his life and his literary merits, each 
play is preceded by a critical analysis of considerable extent. All 
the fragments are likewise admitted, and the volume ends with 

etical imitations from the works of Racine, Voltaire, Crébillon, 
omercier, and other eminent French dramatists. 

The close of the year brings us the usual supply of annuaires, 
comptcs-rendus, and intellectual statistics of every kind, amongst 
which special mention is due to the volume for which M. 
Ménault and M. Boillot are jointly responsible.t The first chapter 
of the JDlouvement Scientifique is taken up by bibliographical 
notices, and extends to an unusual length. ‘The taste for science 
increases every day, our authors remark, and the vehement dis- 
cussions which have sprung up between natural philosophers and 
metaphysicians have served to give a fresh impulse to observers in 
every corner of the field of inductive knowledge. The reader will 
find in the volume before us 2 complete sketch of the discussion 
which the problems of “ Animism” have originated. The argu- 
ments on both sides of the question are very fairly stated, and 
although it is not difficult to discover the predilections of the 
authors, they cannot be accused of allowing them undue weight 
ju their summary of the discussion. Next to the review of books, 
we have an account of the scientific lectures delivered at the 
Sorbonne. These sozrées are now thoroughly established in 
France, and have had the most satisfactory results. The com 
rendu of the sittings periodically held by the Académie des 
Sciences terminates the volume. 

The Bande du Jura§, conducted by Madame de Gasparin, 
follows up its peregrinations. ‘This time it is into Germany 
that we are invited to accompany the travellers, and tinally, 
chez nous — namely, in the neighbourhood of the Lake of 
Geneva. We have already had occasion to express our opinion 
of Madame de Gasparin’s style, and her third volume does 
not lead us to alter it. Helvetic French is extremely piquant 
in the writings of Madame de Charriére, M. Olivier, and M. 
Toppfer, because it combines with a certain amount of originality 
that polish and elegance without which there can be no 
literary merit. But the travelling journals of the Bande du Jura 
—dash:d otf currente calamo, as if they were destined only for 
private perusal, and at the same time exhibiting a kind of false wit 
and forced eccentricity introduced for the benefit of the public— 
do not please us. The nenye is neither French nor Swiss; it 
‘is a kind of jargon, supportable, perhaps, when it does not go 
beyond one volume, but intolerable as soon as it crosses that limit. 

Reboul, like Jasmin, was a provincial poet.|| We do not mean 
by this merely that he was born far from Paris; we call him a 
provincial because he spent his whole life in his native town, and 
refused to court popularity amidst the literary circles of the metro- 
polis, He cannot be said to have been at any time a fashionable 
writer, and for this M. Poujoulat gives in his introductory notice 
several reasons which are all much to the credit of Reboul. The 
beker-poet had the greatest respect for religion, morality, and au- 
thority—three principles which public opinion in modern France 
does not much countenance. Consequently, his works bear few 
traces of contemporary passions, of the ideas which agitate the 
masses; and here perhaps we may be allowed to dissent from 


* Nouveaux Samedis. Par A.de Pontmartin. 2° série. Paris: Lévy. 


+ Les Tragédies dEschyle. Traduites cn Francais par Ad. Bouillet. 


Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

t Le Mouvement Scientifique pendunt 0 Année 1865. Par E. Ménault et 
A. Boillot. Paris: Didier. 

§ Bande du Jura. Par YAuteur des “ Horizons Prochains.” Vol. 3. 
Paris: Lévy. 


|| Lettres de Jean Reboul. Publics avec une Introduction par M. Poujoulat. 
‘aris: Lévy. 


M. Poujoulat’s panegyric of his author. Without sharing the 
vices or evén the foibles of his fellow-men, the poet should be able 
to analyse and describe them just as a physician studies each 
particular disease which afflicts the human body, in order the better 
to apply his remedies. We are afraid that Reboul, in spite of his 


| many excellent qualities, will never take rank amongst the great 


French poets of the day. Still, even apart from their moral at- 
tractions, his works are distinguished by elegance of composition 
and classical finish. In short, we enjoy the poetry sufficiently to 
feel interested in biographical details enabling us to appreciate the 
ces private character, and these we find in M. Poujoulat’s 
volume. 

The new recueil of lyrics * which bears the name of M. Victor 
Hugo is introduced by a preface written in the usual pompous, 
grandiloquent manner so familiar to Olympio’s readers. “ Oyez une 
merveille,” the poet seems to say ; and, thus advised, we turn to the 
work itself, expecting to find something really first-rate. Of 
course it is impossible for M. Victor Hugo to publish anythi 
which shall not bear at intervals marks of his genius, an 
several of the pieces contained in the Chansons des Rues et des 


| Bois ave not unworthy of his reputation, more particularly those 


entitled Le Chéne du Pare détruit and Ecrit en 1827 ; but we regret 
to find him still indulging in those eccentricities which, though 
natural in a young man, become simply ridiculous when they are © 
adopted as a system. 

M. Auguste Laugel+, whose contributions to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes are well known, and who has also published several 
excellent works on natural philosophy, now claims our attention 
as the historian of the late American war. Being himself an - 
admirer of democratic institutions, and accepting them, not as au 
evil that cannot be helped, but as the condition of social progress, 
he was anxious to see how they worked in the country where they 
have attained their fullest development, and for that purpose he 
started for the United States. This journey served to strengthen 
M. Laugel in his political creed. Theorists, our author remarks, 
have entertained serious fears concerning the possible results of a 
system which gives so much authority to the masses. Indi- 
vidualism, they say, will in the long run destroy patriotism ; 
uncontrolled majorities will gradually be tempted to annihilate 
freedom itself; and, finally, a general and umform standard of 
mental culture cannot but produce a dead level of mediocrity. 
M. Laugel finds in the American character what he considers a 
refutation of these three propositions. The citizens of the United 
States, he rather oddly says, possess in the highest degree the 
knowledge of the human heart ; they are made up of the strangest 
contradictions, but they have solved the problem of founding a 
democracy where liberty and equality have not fraternized with 
despotism, where religious principles exist without State patronage, 
and where woman occupies her proper place in society. Such is a 
résumé of M. Laugel’s preface ; the book itself is a graphic descrip- 
tion of the war, and of the principal personages who took part 
in it. 

The literature of the Celtic races is one which has left deep . 
traces of its influence, and it occupies an important position in 
the intellectual annals of the world: Nor has it remained without 
its duly qualified historian, for the work we hare now to 
notice { is the production of a scholar who has devoted twenty- 
five years to the collection, the annotation, and the publication of 
the legends, lyrics, and tales preserved in Brittany, Cornwall, and 
Wales. The Dereso- Breis formed the foundation of M. de la Ville- 
marqué’s reputation, and the long series of his critical treatises has | 
finally led up to a most valuable and suggestive history of dramatic 
literature among the Celts. We cannot follow the ie through- 
out the details he has collected; we shall merely say that the 
Celtic drama sprang originally from exactly the same causes which 
gave birth to it in Greece and in Rome, and with the introduction 
of Christianity it became a kind of literary adjunct to the cere- 
monies of the Church. The most complete monument of that 
class of dramas appears to be the one entitled Le Grand Mystire 
de Jésus, which forms the subject of M. de la Villemarqué’s 
book. It was performed in the church of Saint Pol de Léon 
during the Passion-week of 1365 with all the pomp and 
magnificente which the ritual o man Catholicism can com- 
mand, and it remained as a kind of national tragedy, acted from 
time to time to catisfy the religious feelings of the Breton 
people. M. de la Villemarqué has met with no small difficulties 
In preparing a correct text of the Grand Myslére, and he has added 
a translation for those readers who are not sulliciently au courant 
of the Celtic dialect. 

The materialist tendencies of modern German philosophers 
have already been more than once criticized in this journal. 
M. Janet’s book, Ze Matérialisme Contemporain, noticed in a 
a number, may be quoted amongst the best refutations of 

Iegel’s latest disciples; but, as M. Cazelles observes, it is scarcely 
fair to judge of a school of thinkers merely from a few quotations 
made by its opponents, and in order to be able to decide im- 
partially whether writers like Dr. Buehner or Dr. Moleschott are 
really wrong, we must read their works and judge for ourselves. 
M. Cazelles has attempted to bring the last-named gentleman's ~ 
theories § under the notice of French students, and those who 


* Les Chansons des Rues et des Bois. Par Victor Hugo. Paris: Lacroix. 
Guerre, Par M. Auguste Laugel. Paris: 
re. 
t Le Grand Mystére de Jésus, avec une Etude sur le Thédtre chez les 
Nations Celtiques. Par M. Hersart de la Villemarqué. Paris: Didier. 
§ La Circulation de la Vie. Par F. Moleschott. Traduit par le Docteur 
Cazelles. Paris: Baillitre. 
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wish to know whether M. Janet’s strictures are right can now 
turn at once to the famous Kreislauf des Lebens.- M. Cazelles’ 
preface two parts. In the 
itivists have nothing in common, as people generally suppose, 
vith the French materialism of Mau; i 
second, he explains the causes which brought about the present 
extraordinary development of the inductive sciences, and the 
com ive disfavour with which metaphysical studies are re- 
ed. This is apparently an apology for the ideas 
maintained by Dr. Moleschott, and it gives us at the same time 
some inte details on the theories of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Dr. Carpenter. The translation strikes us as very 
well done, in point both of elegance and accuracy. 

M. T, Vésinier, hunted from Belgium and from Prussia by the 
pore, on account of his anti-Bonapartist views, has at last come 

London, and has published here the second part of his Histoire 
du Nouveau César.* His brochureis more particularly a narrative of 
the famous expeditions of Strasburg Boulogne; but it con- 
tains also a critique on the History K Julius Cesar, viewed as 
illustrating the Napoleonic theories. Vésinier, we are glad to 
see, does not indulge in the abuse which spoils so many otherwise 
effective political phlets either in prose or in poetry, nor 
does he seek popularity by retailing scandalous anecdotes or 
antechamber gossip. 

The complete edition of M. Ourliac’s tales, now in course of 

ublication +, takes us back to the good old times when Fréderic 
ulié and Charles de Bernard were the beau idéal of French 
novelists. M. de Balzac’s influence may be traced ye ag the 
Nouvelles, the Contes Scepti and the Marquise de Montmirail, 
mixed up with that of M. Paul de Kock. Originality, therefore, 
is not M. Ourliac’s forte, but his productions show a considerable 
amount of observation, and are extremely amusing. 

We wonder whether M. Marc Bayeux’s Premitre Etapet is 
really a page from his autobiography; if so, he would 
have done better to su it altogether, and especially not 
to dedicate to Madame (his wife we suppose) the account of his 
paca pranks. We hope that this “first stage” of M. Bayeux in 

i sass | pps life is not a specimen of his subsequent career, 
otherwise he would be entitled to a ee place amongst the 
gens tarés, of whom M. Aurélien Scholl discourses in a novel § 
pe yess Pa the purpose of vindicating the claims of morality and 
of probity. y 

‘ Peo du Terrail contends that the Quartier Bréda has not 
always been what it is now.|} At one time it used to be the 
favourite abode of poets, journalists, and actresses — perhaps not 
exactly patterns of virtue, but still preserving some principles of 
honour, and, in particular, regarding love as far above that mer- 
caatile character which it bears in the demi-monde. It is that 
aims at i ‘ore us, and certainly, com wi e Dame 
‘is bosk is not what une ceuvre malsaine. 
But this is merely a relative merit, and Juliette, our author’s 
heroine, can scarcely pretend, as we have already hinted, to be an 
immaculate character. 

M. Méry’s Vénus d'Arles wears no crinoline4, and a young 
German traveller falls in love with her on that very account. He 
imagined at first that he had married a laundress! Let the reader 
fancy the wrath which such a mésalliance of course excited in a 
well-regulated family. However, after a variety of incidents 
which it would be too long to relate, Martha turns out to be a 
countess, and Léopold’s most sensible horror of steel-petticoats 
thus receives its due reward. 


* Histoire du Nouveau César. Londres: T. Vésinier. 
+ Cuvres Completes d’ Edouard Ourliac. Paris: Lévy. 
¢ La Premiére Etape. Par Mare Bayeux. Paris: Lévy. 
§ Le Gens Tarés. Par Aurélien Scholl. Paris: Lévy. 
pa” Nuits du Quartier Bréda, Par M. Ponson du Terrail. Paris: 
itu. 


La Vénus d’Arles. Par M.Méry. Paris: Lévy. 
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